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THE REPORT OF THE PALESTINE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


HE main recommendations of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Palestine have been summarized in a Note in 
this Bulletin, and it is proposed here only to draw attention 

to some of the more interesting of the conclusions on which the 
Commission based their recommendations, and of the reasons which 
led them to reach those conclusions. 

In the first place, as to the Mandate system itself, it is pointed 
out that the association of the Balfour Declaration with that 
system’ implied the belief that Arab hostility to the Declaration 
would be overcome owing to the economic advantages which Jewish 
immigration was expected to bring to Palestine as a whole, as only 
when this hostility disappeared could there be any hope of the 
establishment of a Palestine forming a political entity capable of 
governing itself. 

In the event, the country did become more prosperous, but 
the demand of the Arabs for national independence and _ their 
antagonism to the National Home, so far from being modified as 
time went on, were accentuated by a number of factors, among 
which the pressure,of the European Jews on Palestine and the 
winning of independence by Iraq, Syria and Egypt have been the 
most important. Never has there been any sign that the two 
races wished to sink their differences in a common Palestinian 
citizenship. 

Emphasis is placed, in the Report, on the fact that it was the 
obligations of the Mandate which made the task of reconciling the 
views and aspirations of the two races so difficult and, as the Com- 
mission became convinced, impossible. For, to cite only one point, 
these obligations were clearly incompatible with what was dis- 
covered to be the real claim of the Arabs—made as early as 1920 
and repeated in 1922—immediate and complete national self- 
government. 

Turning to the question of the reasons for the various disturb- 
ances, the point brought out by the Report is the fact that the 
underlying causes have all along been the same, whether in 1920 
or in 1936.2 These causes may be summed up as the desire of 
the Arabs for independence, and their hatred and fear of the 
establishment of the National Home; and to quote the Report : 
“ These causes were, and always have been, inextricably linked 
together. The Balfour Declaration and the Mandate . . . involved 
the denial of national independence at the outset. The subsequent 
growth of the National Home created a practical obstacle, and the 





(1) The primary purpose of the Mandatory system is the well-being and de- 
velopment of the people concerned, which is thus a first charge on the Mandatory, 
and implies that they will in due course be enabled “to stand by themselves.”’ 
(Vide Article 22 of the Covenant). 


(2) Disturbances occurred in 1920, 1921, 1929, 1933, and 1936. 
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only serious one, to the concession later of national independence. 
It was believed that its further growth might mean the onan 
as well as economic subjection of the Arabs to the Jews so that, 
if ultimately the Mandate should terminate and Palestine become 
independent, it would not be national independence in the Arab 
sense but self-government by a Jewish majority. They were the 
only underlying causes. All the other factors were complementary 
or subsidiary. . . .” 


Some of the latter are interesting, none the less, and of con- 
siderable importance. For example, the attainment of independence 
by other Arab peoples and the development of relations between 
them ; the “ pressure ” on Palestine exerted by world Jewry, owing 
to events in Germany and elsewhere ; and the Arab alarm at the 
continued purchase of Arab land by Jews all constitute factors in 
the unrest, and to these must be added one of a different character, 
but of much importance—the general uncertainty, accentuated 
by the ambiguity of certain phrases in the Mandate, as to the 
ultimate intentions of the Mandatory Power. ‘‘ This uncertainty,” 
it is stated, ‘‘ has aggravated all the difficulties of the situation and, 
in particular, has stimulated the Jewish desire to expand and 
consolidate their position in Palestine as quickly as they can and, 
on the other hand, made it possible for the Arabs to interpret the 
conciliatory policy of the Palestine Government and the sympathetic 
attitude of some of its officials as showing that the British determi- 
nation to implement the Balfour Declaration is not whole-hearted.” 


To come to the present situation, the Jewish National Home 
has developed in a striking degree, especially in industry. The 
temper of the Home is strongly nationalist, and there can be no 
question of fusion or assimilation between Jewish and Arab cultures. 
“The National Home cannot be half-national.” 


The Arabs have benefited in several ways from the economic 
development, both in town and country, which the Jews have 
brought about, and their population has increased ; but this does 
not alter their attitude to the growing strength of the Jews, and, as 
is pointed out, the economic advantage which they have gained 
from Jewish immigration will decrease if the political breach 
between the races continues to widen. 


Arab nationalism, says the Report, is as intense a force as 
Jewish, and the Arab leaders’ demand for national self-government 
and the shutting down of the Jewish National Home has remained 
unchanged since 1920. In short, the most serious teature of the 
situation is that the gulf between the two “ nationalisms” is 
widening, and this process will continue if the present Mandate is 
maintained. * 


(1) Elsewhere the Report says that ‘“‘ The Mandate . . . could scarcely have 
been better calculated than it is to keep the races apart,’”’ and reasons for this view 
are given. (Vide page 137 of Report). 
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Reference is then made to the unenviable position of the Palestine 
Government, and it is pointed out that both the Jewish Agency 
and the Arab Higher Committee (allied to the Supreme Moslem 
Council) make a stronger appeal to the natural loyalty of the Jews 
and Arabs than does the Government. This fact reveals a situation 
which is obviously incompatible with orderly progress and good 
government. 

The strictest impartiality maintained by the Government has 
not improved the relations between the Arabs and Jews, and 
conciliation has been proved useless. As to the former, “ the more 
strictly and widely it operates, the more it nourishes the spirit of 
antagonism between the races.’’ As to conciliation, this has been 
carried by the Government to its farthest possible limit, but it 
has failed; it has now been tried for seventeen years, and “ at 
the end the Arabs, taken as a whole, are more hostile to the Jews 
and much more hostile to the Government than they were at the 
beginning.” 

Finally, the evidence submitted to the Commission by the 
Arab and Jewish leaders respectively was directly conflicting, and 
gave no hope of compromise. This evidence may be summarized 
as follows: The Arabs demanded the establishment of an in- 
dependent Government which would deal with the 400,000 Jews 
as it thought fit; and the Mufti of Jerusalem did not hesitate to 
say that Palestine could not assimilate or digest this number, 


though they are already settled in the country. The Jews asserted 
that the problem would be solved if the Mandate were firmly 
applied ; thus there should be no new restriction on immigration 
nor anything to prevent the Jewish population becoming in course 
of time a majority in Palestine. As the Commission pointed out, 
such a policy could be maintained only by the use of force. 


The Report gives a detailed account of the working of the 
Mandate and makes suggestions for the improvement of the ad- 
ministration. It considers that there is over-centralization, and 
goes on to deal with the relations of the Government with the 
Jewish and Arab representative bodies in the following paragraphs : 


“ There is no branch of the Administration with which the 
Jewish Agency does not concern itself, but the Agency is not open 
to criticism on this ground. Article 4 of the Mandate entitles it 
to advise and co-operate with the Government in almost anything 
that may affect the interests of the Jewish population. It con- 
stitutes a kind of parallel government existing side by side with 
the Mandatory Government, and its privileged position intensifies 
Arab antagonism. 

“The Arab Higher Committee was to a large extent respon- 
sible for maintaining and protracting the strike last year. The 
Mufti of Jerusalem as President must bear his due share of re- 
sponsibility. It is unfortunate that since 1929 no action has been 
practicable to regulate the question of elections for the Supreme 
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Moslem Council and the position of its President. The functions 
which the Mufti has collected in his person and his use of them 
have led to the development of an Arab imperium in imperio. He 
may be described as the head of a third parallel government. . . ”” 


Suggestions are then made for dealing more effectively, under 
the Mandate, with public security, financial questions, the land, 
immigration, health, public works, and education, but as the Report's 
main conclusion is that the Mandate should be terminated, it js 
not proposed to deal here with the recommendations put forward. 
It must suffice to notice one or two points of particular interest.. 

As to the land, for example, shortage of land, it is considered, 


is due less to purchase by Jews than to the increase in the Arab’ 


population. The Arab claims that the Jews have obtained too 
large a proportion of good land cannot be maintained ; much of 
the land now carrying orange groves was sand dunes or un- 
cultivated when it was bought. 

Further, as to immigration, the pace of this cannot be deter- 
mined merely by applying the principle of economic absorptive 
capacity ; political, social and psychological factors must be taken 
into account ; on the other hand, the Commission does not accept 
the view that the Mandatory, having facilitated the establishment 
of a National Home, would be justified in shutting its doors. Its 
economic life depends to a large extent on further immigration, 
and a large amount of capital has been invested in it on the 
assumption that immigration would continue. 

But the real crux is not the question of numbers. “ The difficulty 
has always been, and, if the Mandate continues, will continue 
with it, that the existence of the National Home, whatever its size, 
bars the way to the attainment by the Arabs of Palestine of the 
same national status as that attained, or soon to be attained, by 
all the other Arabs of Asia.”’ 

On the subject of education, also, attention is called to the 
fact that the inefficiency and inadequacy of the Arab schools is 
not the worst feature. This is ‘‘ the nationalist character of the 
education provided in the schools of both communities, and for 
that the Commission can see no remedy at all.’’ The existing 
Arab and Jewish school systems are definitely widening and wil 
continue to widen the gulf between the two races. 

Another interesting question is that of the self-governing 1- 
stitutions. The outlook is not promising. The Jewish leaders 
says the Report, might acquiesce in the establishment of a Legis 
lative Council on the basis of parity, but the Commission ar 
convinced that parity is not a practicable solution of the problem. 
It is difficult to believe that so artificial a device would operate 
effectively or last long, and in any case the Arab leaders would not 


accept it. 
Though separately both communities are fit to govern then 
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selves, yet, associated as they are under the Mandate, self-government 
is impracticable for both peoples. 

This part of the Report concludes with a reminder of what 
has already been stressed: that any recommendations here put 
forward are palliatives only, and cannot cure the trouble. 

Before proceeding to place on record its conclusions, the Com- 
mission restates the main elements of the problem, summarizing 
the existing state of affairs in the following phrases : 

‘An irrepressible conflict has arisen between two national 
communities within the narrow bounds of one small country. . . . 
There is no common ground between them.” Their national 
aspirations are incompatible. The Arabs desire to revive the 
traditions of the Arab golden age. The Jews desire to show what 
they can achieve when restored to the land in which the Jewish 
nation was born. 

Conditions inside Palestine are strengthening the national 
sentiment of the two peoples. The bigger and more prosperous 
they grow the greater will be their political ambitions, and the 
conflict is aggravated, also, by the uncertainty of the future. 

Meanwhile, the ‘‘ external factors ’’ will continue to operate 
with increasing force, as Syria and the Lebanon will attain complete 
independence in less than three years, while, on the other hand, 
the position of the Jews in Central and Eastern Europe is hardly 
likely to improve. 

One result of this is that the Government of Palestine cannot 
evolve into a system of self-government, as was intended and has 
happened elsewhere, because there exists no such system, 1.e. of 
self-government, which could ensure justice both to the Arabs 
and the Jews. Government, therefore, remains unrepresentative 
and bureaucratic, and peace is maintained by repression. Apart 
from the material objections to this (its cost and other drawbacks), 
the moral objections are serious and far-reaching; and, as the 
Report says, the undesirable reactions of it on opinion outside 
Palestine need not be emphasized. 

The British people are therefore justified, in the Commmission’s 
view, in asking if there is no way other than by the Mandate in 
which their duty to the two peoples can be done. Britain certainly 
does not wish to repudiate her obligations; the trouble is that 
they have proved irreconcilable, and the conflict between them is 
the more unfortunate because each of the obligations taken separ- 
ately accords with British sentiment and British interest. The 
development of self-government in the Arab world, on the one 
hand, is in accordance with British principles, and public opinion 
in England is wholly sympathetic with Arab aspirations towards 
}* new age of unity and prosperity in the Arab world. British 
) nterest similarly has always been bound up with the peace of the 
@ Middle East, and British statesmanship can show an almost unbroken 
record of friendship with the Arabs. 
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On the other hand, there is a strong British tradition of friend- 
ship with the Jewish people, and it is in the interest of Great Britain 
to retain the confidence of the Jewish people. 

But the continuance of the present system will mean the gradua] 
alienation of two peoples who are traditionally the friends of Great 
Britain, not to mention a steady decline in British prestige. Here 
the Report may be quoted :— 


‘“* Manifestly the problem cannot be solved by giving either 
the Arabs or the Jews all they want. The answer to the question 
‘Which of them in the end will govern Palestine ? ’ must surely 
be ‘ Neither.’ We do not think that any fair-minded statesman 
would suppose, now that the hope of harmony between the races 
has proved untenable, that Britain ought either to hand over to 
Arab rule 400,000 Jews, whose entry into Palestine has been for 
the most part facilitated by the British Government, and approved 
by the League of Nations; or that, if the Jews should become a 
majority, a million or so of Arabs should be handed over to their 
rule. But, while neither race can justly rule all Palestine, we see 
no reason why, if it were practicable, each race should not rule 


part of it.” 


The Commission, therefore, comes to the conclusion that par- 
tition will offer the best prospect of a solution, and examines some 
of the objections to it. To those who dislike the idea of “ cutting 
up the Holy Land ”’ they reply that there is little moral value in 


maintaining the political unity of the country at the cost of perpetual 
hatred, strife, and bloodshed, and that there is little moral injury 
in drawing a political line through it if peace and goodwill between 
the peoples on either side of it can thereby be attained. 

Other critics may argue that one of the finest and most character- 
istic features of the British Commonwealth has been the manner 
in which the conflicting claims of nationality have been reconciled 
within its borders, and to this the Commission reply that where 
the conflict of nationalities has been overcome and unity achieved— 
in Britain itself, in Canada, in South Africa—one of the parties 
concerned was English or British, and that, where that has not 
been so, as in the schisms between the Northern and Southern Irish, 
or between Hindus and Moslems in India, the quarrel, though tt 
is centuries old, has not yet been composed. 

Yet another argument against partition is that it is impracticable. 
The difficulties are certainly great, but that they are insuperable 
the Commission do not believe, and “ partition seems to offer @! 
least a chance of ultimate peace. We can see none in any oth! 
plan.”’ 

The rest of the Report is concerned with the details of the scheme 
under which partition might be carried out, giving, that is, al 
outline of the points for which provision should be made in the 

treaties concluded with the two States, and in the framing of a nev 


Mandate for the Holy Places. The proposed frontier line ‘f 
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described, and the impossibility pointed out of dividing the country 
so as to separate all Arab-owned from Jewish-owned land. A short 
outline of the recommendations under these heads, as also under 
those of inter-State and British subventions, ports, and tariffs 
will be found in the Note on the Royal Commission’s Report,* but 
it may be remarked here that owing to the impossibility of drawing 
a frontier line which separates Arabs from Jews the fact that there 
will have to be transfers of both land and population is fully recog- 
nized. The existence of minorities “ clearly constitutes,’’ says the 
Report, ‘‘ the most serious hindrance to the smooth and successful 
operation of partition. If the settlement is to be clean and final the 
question must be boldly faced and firmly dealt with. It calls for 
the highest statesmanship on the part of all concerned.” 

Fortunately, a precedent exists in the exchange of populations 
carried on, on a large scale, by Greece and Turkey in 1923 and 
1924. In that case ‘“‘ the courage of the Greek and Turkish states- 
men concerned has been justified by the result. Before the operation 
the Greek and Turkish minorities had been a constant irritant. 
Now Greco-Turkish relations are friendlier than they have ever 
been before.”’ 

In conclusion, it may be said that one of the deciding factors 
in the Commission's adoption of the partition principle as a solution 
was the belief that both races will realize on reflection that the 
drawbacks to it are outweighed by the advantages. It offers to 
neither party all it wants, but it offers to each what it wants most : 
freedom and security. 

The Arabs would obtain national independence, and be in a 
position to co-operate on an equal footing with the Arabs of the 
neighbouring countries. Moreover, they would be finally delivered 
from the fear of being “‘swamped”’ by the Jews. They would 
also be relieved of all anxiety lest the Holy Places should ever come 
under Jewish control. 

The Jews would obtain the establishment of a National Home, 
which would be their own in the fullest sense. Immigration would 
be under their own control, and they would cease at last to live a 
“ minority life.”’ 

The Report concludes with a passage worthy of quotation at 
length, which constitutes an appeal to the Arab leaders to look 
beyond the immediate considerations of their claims, and take a 
more statesmanlike view of what is really an international problem. 
The quarrel which the Mandate started is not a natural or an old- 
standing feud, it is pointed out, and “ the Arabs throughout their 
history have not only been free from anti-Jewish sentiment, but 
have also shown that the spirit of compromise is deeply rooted in 
their life. Considering what the possibility of finding a refuge in 
Palestine means to many thousands of suffering Jews, is the loss 
occasioned by partition, great as it would be, more than Arab 





(1) Vide page 11 of this Bulletin. 
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generosity can bear? In this, as in so much else connected with 
Palestine, it is not only the peoples of that country who have to 
be considered. The Jewish problem is not the least of the many 
problems which are disturbing international relations at this critica] 
time and obstructing the path to peace and prosperity. If the 
Arabs, at some sacrifice, could help to solve that problem, they 
would earn the gratitude not of the Jews alone but of all the Western 
World. 

‘‘ There was a time when Arab statesmen were willing to concede 
little Palestine to the Jews, provided that the rest of Arab Asia 
were free. That condition was not fulfilled then, but it is on the 
eve of fulfilment now. In less than three years’ time all the wide 
Arab area outside Palestine, between the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean will be independent, and, if partition is adopted, the 
greater part of Palestine will be independent too.”’ 

H. L. 
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THE PALESTINE REPORT. 
THE COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Palestine was published 
on July 8th and issued as a Blue Book, Cmd. 5479. It was accompanied 
by a Statement of Policy by H.M. Government, issued as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 5513, in which the Government stated that “ they find 
themselves in general agreement with the arguments and conclusions 
of the Commission.” 

The Government, it continued, had taken the view that their 
obligations to Jews and Arabs respectively were not incompatible, on 
the assumption that in the process of time the two races would so 
adjust their national aspirations as to render possible the establishment 
of a single commonwealth under a unitary Government. In spite of 
many discouraging experiences they had based their policy on this 
expectation, and had taken every opportunity of encouraging co- 
operation between Arabs and Jews. In the light of experience and of 
the arguments adduced by the Commission, “* they are driven to the 
conclusion,” the Statement went on, “ that there is an irreconcilable 
conflict between the aspirations of Arabs and Jews in Palestine, that 
these aspirations cannot be satisfied under the terms of the present 
Mandate, and that a scheme of partition on the general lines recom- 
mended by the Commission represents the best and most hopeful 
solution of the deadlock.” 

The Government therefore proposed to take the necessary steps 
to obtain freedom to give effect to a scheme of partition. Pending its 
establishment they had no intention of surrendering their responsi- 
bility for peace and order in Palestine, and, if serious disorders 
again broke out, the High Commissioner would delegate powers in 
respect of the whole country to the General Officer commanding the 
military forces. 

As an interim measure they proposed that steps should be taken 
to prohibit any land transactions which might prejudice the scheme. 
Further, that a total Jewish immigration in all categories of 8,000 
persons should be permitted for the eight months August, 1937 to 
March, 1938, provided that the economic absorptive capacity of the 
country was not exceeded. 

The Statement concluded by pointing out the main advantages 
which partition offered to the two races. 

The Report was in three parts. The first dealt shortly with the 
history of the two races in Palestine, and traced the association of 
the Balfour Declaration with the Mandate system. The second dis- 
cussed the working of the Mandate; and the third stated that the 
Commission had come to the conclusion that the claims of the peoples 
irreconcilable, and so could be adjusted only by partition of the 
and, 

_ “The Arabs,” said the Report, “ desire to revive the traditions 
of the Arab golden age. The Jews desire to show what they can achieve 
when restored to the land in which the Jewish nation was born.” It 
‘ollowed that “* neither of the two national ideals permits of combination 
in the service of a single State.” 

The recommendations of the Commission were briefly as follows : 
The Mandate should be replaced by a treaty system in accordance 
with the precedent set in Iraq and Syria. The country should be 
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divided into three parts, respectively Arab (to become part of Trans- 
jordan), Jewish, and Mandatory. Treaties of alliance should be 
negotiated with Transjordan and with the Zionist Organization so 
that two sovereign independent States might be established as soon 
as possible. 

The Arab State would consist of Transjordan and all of Palestine 
except the coastal area (roughly) from below Tel Aviv northwards 
to the Syrian frontier, about 10 miles deep, and the districts of 
Nazareth, Safed, and Tiberias. 

The Jewish State would consist of the districts of Safed, Tiberias, 
Nazareth, and the coastal strip, including Acre, Haifa and Tel Aviy. 

The new Mandatory area would run from Jerusalem to the sea, 
comprising in it the city itself and Bethlehem, Ramleh, Lydda, and 
Sarafend. Jaffa port would be in the Arab State. 

The reason for establishing the new Mandate was the overriding 
necessity of keeping the sanctity of Jerusalem and Bethlehem inviolate 
and of ensuring free and safe access to them for all the world, this 
being “ a sacred trust of civilization.” 

The Commission considered it would accord with Christian 
sentiment if Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee were also covered by this 
Mandate which, for the rest, would be charged with the protection of 
religious endowments and of such buildings, monuments, and places 
as were sacred to Arabs or Jews in the two States. 

An inter-State arrangement was suggested whereby the Jewish 
State should pay a subvention to the Arab State, and it was also 
recommended that the latter should receive a Parliamentary grant 
of £2 million. 

Among other details for the carrying out of the partition were the 
following recommendations : 

Haifa, Tiberias, Safed, and Acre should be kept for a period under 
Mandatory administration. Jaffa should form an outlying part of the 
Arab State, narrow belts of land being acquired on the north and 
south of the town to provide access from the Mandatory corridor to 
the sea. 

In view of future trade developments an enclave on the north- 
west cost of the Gulf of Aqaba should be retained under Mandatory 
administration, and the Arab Treaty should provide for free transit of 
goods between the Jewish State and this enclave, as also to the Egyptian 
frontier at Rafah. 

As part of the Treaty System, a Commercial Convention should be 
concluded, to establish a common tariff over the widest possible range 
of imports and to facilitate the interchange of goods between the three 
territories. 

Agreements in force for the development and security of in- 
dustries, e.g. that with the Palestine Potash Company, should be taken 
over and carried out by the two States, and guarantees to that efiect 
included in the Treaties. . 

The latter should provide that if Arab owners of land in the Jewish 
State or Jewish owners in the Arab wished to sell, the Government 
concerned should be responsible for purchase at a price to be fixed, 1! 
necessary, by the Mandatory Government. ae 

An enquiry should be undertaken into the possibilities of irrigation 
and development in Transjordan, the Beersheba District (or Negev), and 
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the Jordan Valley. If it became clear that substantial areas could be 
made available for the resettlement of Arabs living in the Jewish Area 
strenuous efforts should be made to effect an exchange of land and 
yopulation. 

in For the transition period before the Treaties came into force it 
was recommended that land purchase by Jews within the Arab Area, 
or by Arabs in the Jewish Area, should be prohibited, and no Jewish 
immigration into the Arab Area should be allowed. 

Negotiations should be opened to secure amendment of Article 18 
of the Mandate and place the external trade of Palestine on a fairer 
basis. 

The Advisory Council should be enlarged by the nomination of 
Arab and Jewish representatives ; 

The Municipal system should be re-formed, on expert advice, on 
lines set out ; and, finally, 

A vigorous effort should be made to increase the number of Arab 
Schools. 

The Report also contained a number of recommendations for 
changes and improvements in the existing political system, 7.e., under 
the Mandate. 

The principal of these were :— 

Administration.—There should be more decentralization, and 
there should be no hesitation in getting rid of officials whose loyalty 
or impartiality was uncertain. 

The Jaffa-Haifa road should be completed as speedily as possible. 

Public Security —In the event of disorders occurring requiring 
military intervention, Martial Law should be enforced; also the 
disarmament of first, the Arabs, and then the Jews. 

A large mobile police force should be established, and a more 
rigorous press Ordinance should be adopted. 

Land.—The High Commissioner should be empowered to prohibit 
the transfer of land in any stated area to Jews. 

Until survey and settlement were complete the sale of isolated 
plots of land to Jews should be prohibited. 

In the event of further sales by Arabs to Jews the rights of any 
Arab tenants must be preserved. Alienation of land should only be 
allowed where it was possible to replace extensive by intensive cultivation, 
i.e., in the plains. 

Legislation vesting surface water in the High Commissioner was 
essential; measures of afforestation were recommended. Possibilities 
of irrigation should be explored. 

Immigration.—The volume should continue to be restricted by 
the economic absorptive capacity of the country, but it should be 
subject to a “* political high level ’’ covering all categories of immigrants. 
This might be fixed for the next five years at 12,000 per annum. 

Education.—The claims on the revenue of Arab education should 
be regarded as second in importance only to those of public security. 
As regards the Jewish claim for a larger grant for education, this should 
not be given by altering the existing proportion between the grant to 
the Jews and the amount spent on the Arabs ; it should result from an 
increase in the total expenditure on education. 

Local Government.—An attempt should be made to strengthen 
the few local councils still existing in Arab rural areas, and the more 
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important councils and all the municipalities should be reclassified 
into groups according to their size and importance. For this the services 
of an expert on local government should be obtained. 

In conclusion, the Commission did not recommend that any attempt 
should be made to revive the proposal of a Legislative Council, but 
they would welcome an enlargement of the Advisory Council by the 
addition of unofficial Members. 

These recommendations, it was emphasized, would not remove 
the grievances of either race, or prevent their recurrence ; they were 
the best palliatives the Commission could devise, but they would not 
solve the problem. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


July .... “Supervisory Body established under the 

1931 Convention on Narcotic Drugs .... Geneva 
July ... Sixteenth Annual Conference of Inter- 

national Student Service us a” ae 
July ... Fourteenth International University 

League of Nations Federation ... Budapest 
July ... International Population Congress a | 
July .... *Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 

Mandates Commission - Geneva 
July ... Congress of International Federation of 

Teachers’ Associations ... Paris 
August 3rd Lente osm Zionist Congress Zurich 
August 3rd ... World Conference on Faith and Order . Edinburgh 
August 4th ... Second International Congress of Com- 

parative Law .... The Hague 
August 7th “ Twenty-ninth World Esperanto Congress Warsaw 
August roth Congress of International Federation of 

Civil Servants ov ns e—— 
August 15th Peace Worid Meeting _.... Paris 
August 22nd ay Eleventh International Dairy Congress Berlin 
August 25th ... Workers’ Olympic Games va Antwerp 
August 27th ... International Conference on Youth Hostels Paris 
August 30th ... International Industrial Relations In- 

stitute... The Hague 
September ? rst ... “Committee for Study of the Problem of 

Raw Materials .... Geneva 
September 6th ... *Economic Committee _.... Geneva 
September 13th ... *Ordinary Session of the League Assembly Geneva 
October 7th ... *™Technical Sub-Committee of the Fiscal 

Committee eds ¥ Geneva 
October 11th ... “Fiscal Committee - .... | Geneva 
November ist ... “Conference on the International Re- 

pression of Terrorism nt ... Geneva 

1938 

August ... Eighth International C a for His- . 

torical Sciences + arich 


of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentina. 


July 18th.—La Nacion, in a leading article, welcomed the suggestion 
of Portugal that the Latin-American States should be invited to par- 
ticipate in non-intervention in Spain. The attitude of Mexico had all 
along conflicted with the policy of the London Committee, and the 
advantage of including her in the Agreement was therefore obvious. 
The peoples created by Spain had stronger spiritual ties with the 
mother country than had the other European nations, and could 
contribute much in the Committee. 


Austria. ' 
July oth. —The Sturm tiber Oesterreich, formerly the organ of the 


East Mark Storm Troop, was confiscated for publishing an article 
recommending a book by a Russian writer on the subject of “* Nation- 
alism and Racialism,” in which uncomplimentary references were made 
to the Nazi régime and teaching in Germany. 

July 1oth.—Discussions held in Vienna between the Government 
and representatives of the German Foreign Office were concluded, 
and a communiqué issued stating that they had been carried on in a 
frank spirit and in the desire further to promote good relationships on 
the basis of the July truce. 

July 11th.—The press, referring to the anniversary of the truce, 
remarked that it had produced no domestic improvement, since the 
Austrian Nazis had continued to carry on an active campaign against 
the Austrian Government and to receive support from the Nazi Party 
in Germany, which by law was identical with the State, as well as from 
its press and propaganda organization, 

Herr von Papen’s article in Germania. (See Germany, External 
Affairs). 

July 12th.—A communiqué regarding the negotiations with Ger- 
many stated that the two countries had agreed that the attitude of 
the press in both was most important for a harmonious relationship. 
In future news items which might lead to recrimination must not be 
published without their accuracy being checked, and no reports must 
be published from sources notoriously unfriendly. Attacks of a 
personal nature also must stop, and the press should not encourage 
movements directed against the other State and its Government. 

The Chancellor, speaking to the Foreign Press Association in 
Vienna, reiterated that the aims of their foreign policy were unalterable 
—the maintenance of the freedom and independence of Austria, and 
the improvement of the standard of living of her people. 

There would be no surprises, and they would do everything in 
their power to avoid “ internal and external shocks.’’ If peace were 
saved he had no fear for the future ; Austria would in no circumstances 
give way to “ any attempt at intimidation.” 

July 13th.—Instructions were issued to the press and to the repre- 
sentatives of the German press regarding the means to be taken to 
en the agreement for improving relations between Austria and 
rermany. 

July 18th—Demonstrations were held at Wels, Upper Austria, 
by large numbers of Austrian ex-Servicemen and a deputation of from 
two to three hundred Germans who had arrived the previous evening. 
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Herr von Glaise-Horstenau roused great applause when he recalled 
his visit to Herr Hitler at the signing of the truce of July, 1936, and 
Herr von Papen was cheered when he spoke of Germany’s “ grandiose 
attempt to weld the entire German nation into one great community 


of the soul.” 


um. 
July 8th.—Demonstrations against the Amnesty Law continued, 


and a procession of ex-Service men in Brussels was followed by crowds 
which called out against the Government. 

July 12th.—The Minister of Justice resigned, owing to his Party’s 
(Liberal) dissatisfaction with his attitude in taking part in the passage 
of the Amnesty Law. 

uly 13th.—The Prime Minister offered his resignation, owing to 
that of the Minister of Justice, but the King did not accept it, on the 
ground that the difficulties met with by M. Van Zeeland were not 
concerned with fundamental questions of principle, but only with 
secondary complications. His Majesty accepted the resignation of 
M. de Laveleye. 

The Cabinet decided to continue its work and find a successor to 
M. de Laveleye. 

The Liberal groups in Parliament passed a resolution in favour of 
the maintenance of a Government of National Union, with Liberal 
participation. 

July 14th.—M. Maistriau, a Liberal Deputy, was appointed Minister 
of Justice. 

Bolivia. 

July 13th.—The President, Colonel Toro, was forced to resign by 
General Pefiaranda, the C.-in-C. of the Army, and Colonel Busch, Chief 
of the General Staff, was appointed President provisionally. 

July 14th.—A Government was formed consisting of eight soldiers 
and three civilians. 


Canada. 
July gth.—Mr. Mackenzie King made a statement at Quebec in 


which he said he had found in Europe a general desire for peace, existing 
in the midst of the danger that some unpremeditated act might lead 
to war. Canada, he added, had entered into no new commitments. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, he believed the nations 
of Europe had a better understanding of each other’s problems to-day 
than they had had for some years past ; and that in their solution they 
were prepared to co-operate to a greater extent than had been the 
case for some time. 

July 19th.—In a broadcast address to the Canadian people, Mr. 
Mackenzie King spoke of the value of the British Throae in a time of 
dissension throughout the world, and described the Imperial Con- 
ference as a success, since their discussions had been characterized by 
frankness, willingness to face difficulties, and the utmost cordiality. 
The delegations were unanimous in declaring the complete freedom 0! 
action of each Government in foreign affairs and defence. 

“It is our hope and conviction,” he said, “ that the spectacle 0! 
a free and united Commonwealth, lending all its energies towards et 
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suring peace and the fruits of peace for itself and for others, will prove 
alike a salutary influence and a source of inspiration for a world which 
desires security above all else, but has not as yet found the means of 


” 


attaining it... . 


Chil 


e. 
July 13th.—The Cabinet resigned. 


hina. 

July 8th.—Fighting occurred near Wangping (30 miles west of 
Peking) between Chinese and Japanese troops, and martial law was 
declared in Peking. The Japanese had been carrying out field exercises, 
and the Chinese, who belonged to the 29th Route Army, were re- 
ported to have mistaken a sham attack on Marco Polo bridge for a real 
action. 

After the cessation of fire the Japanese demanded the withdrawal 
of the Chinese troops from their positions in the neighbourhood and, 
when the Chinese refused, fighting began again. 

The Nanking Foreign Office protested to the Japanese Embassy 
against the “* provocative activities ” of the Japanese forces. 

July oth.—Chinese troops withdrew from the Wangping area 
and were replaced by Militia, and the Japanese also withdrew, except 
for detachments occupying the railway station north of the town. 
Misunderstandings led to further firing before the withdrawals were 
completed, and several casualties were inflicted on both sides. 

July 1oth.—Conclusion of agreement for purchase of gold from 
the U.S.A., and for sale of silver to U.S. Government. (See U.S.A. 
External Affairs). 

Several further brushes occurred near Wangping, but a settlement 
was eventually reached by which, according to the Japanese authori- 
ties, the Chinese undertook to withdraw from the area where the 
incidents occurred, to apologize, and to punish those responsible. 
There was also to be co-operation in the suppression of Communism, 
and for enforcement of the control of anti-Japanese movements. 

A Nanking communiqué regarding the settlement made no mention 
of these conditions and stated merely that both sides undertook to 
withdraw their troops. 

July 11th.—Fighting broke out again, after the agreement had 
been announced. Nine Japanese troop trains arrived at Tientsin 
irom Manchukuo. 

The Chinese local authorities and the Japanese Army Staff were 
understood to have again reached an agreement, the terms of which 
were not published. 

Japanese Government’s decisions and statement re Chinese 
attitude. (See Japan). 

July 12th.—The Peking authorities informed Nanking that no 
such agreement as had been attributed to the Hopei Political Council 
(said by the Japanese to include apologies and punishment of officials) 
had been signed, the only arrangement being a mutual withdrawal 
of troops. 

The Nanking Government notified the Japanese Embassy that 
ho agreements made in the north would be valid without their approval. 

The railway authorities at Shanhaikwan were reported to have 
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refused to transport into China Japanese reinforcements coming from 
Manchukuo. 

According to reports from Japanese sources Nanking divisions 
were on their way northward from Hankow, Pukow, and Central 
China. 

A Nanking official statement, issued through the Embassies 
abroad, described the situation as extremely grave. Detachments 
of the Japanese Kwantung Army were concentrating near Peking, 
their troops in Fengtai numbered over 20,000 and, in addition, Tokyo 
had despatched the 5th Division from Japan, with the roth Division 
already mobilized. 

The Chinese Government were making every effort to bring about 
a peaceful settlement ; but, while China was anxious to minimize the 
incident, she was also determined, if necessary, to resist at all costs 
further encroachment upon her territory and sovereign rights. 

Chinese troops at the International Racecourse, two miles west 
of Peking City, repulsed a small Japanese party, and minor brushes 
were reported from near the south gate and at Nanyuan eight miles 
south of the city. 

July 13th.—The Foreign Embassies in Peking called in their 
nationals living outside the city walls. 

The Mayor of Peking, Mr. Chin Teh-chun, declared that he had 
not signed any document of proposals for settlement of the conflict. 
The Japanese claimed that an agreement had been signed, and said 
that the presence of Chinese troops in the neighbourhood of the so- 
called “* truce-zone ” constituted a violation of it. 

The Japanese military authorities were reported, in Shanghai, 
to have given a warning that the entry into Hopei Province of troops 
from Central China would violate the Tangku Truce. 

Japanese War Office statement re alleged Chinese proposals. 
(See Japan). 

July 14th.—The Japanese Embassy in Nanking was understood 
to have warned the Government that their intervention in the Peking 
discussions would only create difficulties. 

July 15th.—The Japanese military authorities issued a proclama- 
tion in Shanghai stating that the reason for bringing troops from 
Japan was to expel the soldiers of the 29th Route Army, as being 
opponents of law and order. 

The Japanese Ambassador, in an interview at Tientsin, said that 
no political demands had so far been made, nor was any secret agree- 
ment being negotiated, but merely measures to check further clashes. 
He added that “ Japan has no intention of taking advantage of the 
affair to negotiate for a general settlement of the North China 
problems.” 

Two of the Kwangsi Generals were understood to be urging the 
Government to agree to the immediate despatch of three Kwangsi 
Divisions to resist the Japanese. 

July 16th.—Several divisions from Central China were reported 
to have advanced as far as Paotingfu. 

Rumours were current that the 37th Division of the 29th Route 
Army (whose troops were involved in the collisions with the Japanese) 
was to be withdrawn to Paotingfu. 
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Memorandum presented to the British Government. (See Great 
Britain, External A ffatrs). 

July 17th—The War Office in Nanking was informed by the 
Japanese Embassy that Japan would not tolerate the entry of Central 
Government troops into Hopei, as it would be a violation of the 
Ho-Umetzu agreement of June, 1935. 

The Embassy demanded that the Government should abandon 
its * provocative attitude ” add cease to interfere with the local settle- 
ment of the dispute ; it also called for an “‘ adequate answer ” within 
8 hours. 

; July 18th.—General Sung Cheh-yuan, Chairman of the Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council, was understood to have apologized to the 
Japanese for the actions of his soldiers on July 8th. 

The Japanese forces round Peking were reinforced by troop-trains 
from Tientsin reported to be bringing ten train-loads a day. 

Japanese aircraft were reported to have machine-gunned Chinese 
trains on the Peking-Hankow railway, killing several passengers. 

July 19th.—Chinese forces stationed at Paotingfu were reported 
to number about eight divisions (say 120,000 men), of which 30,000 
men were in and around Peking. Six Nanking divisions were reported 
to be moving north. 

Chiang Kai-shek made a speech to an assembly of officials¥at 
Kuling, in which he said it was clear before the Lukouchiao incident 
that Japan intended tod expand the Tangku agreement to enlarge 
“ the bogus ’” East Hopei Government and drive away General Sung 
Cheh-yuan and his 29th Army. Such intentions could not be over- 
looked, for they meant that Peking was being made into another 
Mukden, and the independence of the whole nation was imperilled. 

What Japan now wanted exceeded China’s “ limited endurance,” 
and there was nothing for her to do except be prepared for the supreme 
sacrifice. He went on: 

‘ China is not seeking war ; she is meeting attacks on her existence, 

and the Government will not allow any alteration in the status of the 
Hopei-Chahar Provincial Government. Nor will the Government 
agree to the removal of appointed officials through outside pressure, 
and they will not allow any restrictions on the dispositions of the 
2gth Army.” 
_ The Foreign Office presented an aide-mémoire to the Japanese 
Embassy declaring their readiness to seek a pacific settlement, but 
pointing out that the arrival of large numbers of Japanese troops 
necessitated measures of self-defence by China. They again proposed 
that both sides should cease military movements and withdraw to the 
positions occupied before July 8th. 

Statement by the Foreign Office in Tokyo. (See Japan). 

July 20th.—The Japanese shelled Lukouchiao, and the Chinese 
replied. Fighting also occurred at points south and west of Peking. 
General Sung Cheh-yuan was reported, by the Japanese, to have 
er the commander of the 37th Division to remove his troops 
0 Siyuan. 

Japanese Cabinet statement re the situation. (See Japan). 


Czechoslovakia. 
July 14th.—The Supreme Council for National Defence decided 
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to raise a further credit (in addition to the Loan of July, 1936 which 
yielded 2,568 million crowns) for perfecting the measures taken ip 
fortifying the frontier and mechanizing the Forces. 

July 16th.—The Cabinet resigned owing to differences regarding 
agrarian policy. The Minister of Finance had refused to approve a 
Government subsidy to the corn monopoly, as there was no provision 
for it in the Budget. The Agrarian Party, supported by some other 
groups, advocated it, and attempted to induce the Minister to assume 
responsibility for it. 

July 17th.—The President charged Dr. Hodza with the formation 


of a Cabinet. 


it. 
July 19th.—The Chamber of Deputies ratified the Montreux 
Convention by a large majority. 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 8th.—The Government approved decrees embodying increases 
in taxes, Customs duties, railway fares, and post office charges estimated 
to produce additional revenue amounting to 10,500 million francs 
in a full year. 

Income tax, to be increased by 20 per cent., was expected to 
yield 365 millions more ; schedule tax, 500 millions ; tax on transfer of 
house property, 375 millions; tax on dividends, etc., 970 millions; 
indirect taxes, including an increase from 6 to8 per cent. in production 
tax (which had replaced turnover tax), 1,400 millions ; increases in 
Customs duties, etc., 1,000 millions; postal charges, 700 millions ; 
and railways, 2,600 millions. 

The decrees also contained measures to check speculation, false 
declarations, and tax evasion. 

They were signed by the President of the Republic. 

July oth.—In a statement to the press M. Bonnet pointed out 
that the Government had spared the prime necessities of life. The 
programme marked a clear stage in the recovery of the country and 
would permit the maintenance of the social advantages which were s0 
important. But to be effective every one must realize that he must 
work his hardest ; and all must understand the need to work for the 
common task by increasing production to its greatest possible limits 

July 10th.—The Socialist Party Congress opened at Marseilles. 
The Finance Ministry’s decrees were published, most of them coming 
into force on July 12th. 

The general increase in import duties amounted to 13 per cent. 
and quota duties were raised by 25 per cent. (The former did not 
apply to mineral oils and Colonial foodstuffs, and the latter to coal 
and coke). 

New burdens were placed on road transport, to assist the railways. 
To prevent tax evasion copies of all coupons and dividend warrant 
payments were to be produced to the revenue authorities, and, to 
discourage speculation, all profits arising out of forward transactions 
in gold and foreign exchange between June roth and 30th were to be 
subject to a confiscatory tax of 100 per cent. 

July 12th.—Speakers in the Socialist Party Congress attacked the 
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Government as not being representative of the Front Populaire, and 
stated that it must be turned out and replaced by a Government which 
would include the Communists. 

M. Blum said they must listen to reason, and refused to admit 
that the Party had suffered a check by his defeat. He referred to 
their achievements during a year of office, and declared he was a loyal 
colleague in a Radical-directed Government just as the Radicals had 
been loyal to one directed by Socialists. 

July 13th.—M. Blum spoke in the Congress on the future attitude 
of his party towards the Senate, with which body, he said, he had no 
intention of provoking a conflict. He considered it was a defect in the 
Constitution that there should be the possibility of a conflict between 
it and the Chamber, two assemblies composed entirely differently. 
He therefore called on the party to invite the Front Populaire to seek 
with other parties some practical solution. 

July 14th.—The Congress, by 3,484 votes to 1,866, decided in 
favour of continued Socialist co-operation with the Cabinet. It also 
approved M. Blum’s handling of affairs during his year of office by 
4,539 votes to 19, with 828 abstentions. 

The first resolution called for the “* integral realization of the Front 
Populaire programme,” and recommended a meeting of the Front 
parties with a view to drawing up a more extensive programme of 
social reform, to include State control of credit, and “ the return to 
the State of the national riches taken from it and of the monopolized 
industries, such as mines, chemical products, hydro-electric energy, 
transport, and insurance.” 

The resolution also declared that the Senate must be deprived of 
its power to baulk the will of universal suffrage, and finally noted 
with pleasure the unity of action between the Socialists and Communists. 

July 17th.—The franc fell to 132 to the {1 owing to the removal 
of “ control’ by the Government, and to fears regarding the political 
situation. (The Cabinet was reported to be seriously divided on the 
question of granting belligerent rights to General Franco). 

July 18th.—The Prime Minister issued a statement warning the 
country against public disorder, and the Minister of Finance told the 
press that the obligations of the Treasury for the rest of 1937 and for 
1935 were extremely heavy. They could not ask the country to accept 
any new burdens, and he was therefore forced to economize and 
scrutinize all expenditure with extreme care. 

__ M. Blum, speaking at the Congress of the Ligne des Droits de 
"Homme, said the Socialist Party was loyal to the Government, and 
was not half-hearted. The Socialists in the Cabinet had co-operated 
without any mental reservations in the work of financial reconstruction, 
Whose necessity had been recognized and whose principles had been 
ixed by a majority of the Chamber, the intact Front Populaire majority. 

July 19th.—The franc improved, owing very largely to the state- 
ments made the previous day. 

July 20th.—The Cabinet approved the Finance Minister’s plans 
for consolidating the national finances and M. Bonnet then announced 
that Treasury expenditure during the rest of 1937 would be reduced 
by 6,000 million francs, and by 25,000 millions in 1938. 

He also informed the press that by the new taxation, by which 
they were raising 8,000 millions of new revenue, they had covered the 
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deficit on the ordinary Budget, but that was not enough. For years 
the Treasury had had to meet extraordinary expenditure, and some- 
times they had to find as much as 1,000 millions a week for this. This 
could not be allowed to go on. 

It was estimated that the reduction in 1937 expenditure would 
cover the deficit if the increased taxes yielded the amount hoped for, 
allowing for the additional advances of 15,000 million francs which the 
Bank of France had been authorized to make to the Treasury. 

Many public works were to be slowed down or scrapped entirely, 
and rearmament expenditure was to be “ staggered” so as to reduce 
the charges on the Treasury in the immediate future. 

It was understood that the gold reserves of the Bank of France 
would be revalued at 43 milligrammes of gold to the franc, instead of 
49 milligrammes, and the proceeds, estimated at 8,000 million francs, 
transferred to the Exchequer to a fund for regulating the market in 


Rentes. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July oth.—M. Corbin’s statement before the Non-Intervention 
Committee. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention Committee). 

July toth.—A Trade Treaty with Germany was signed in Paris, 
providing for the reciprocal grant of most-favoured-nation treatment 
and for mutual tariff reductions on goods such as French silks and 
wines. The service of the Dawes and Young Loans was also assured. 

The clearing system was terminated, and payments were to be 
made in the normal way. The 200 million francs of arrears out- 
standing were to be paid off by Germany within a year, and the Bank 
of France promised to arrange an immediate mobilization of these 
arrears. 

The duration of the Treaty was two years. 

The Quai d’Orsay issued a statement announcing that, on July 13th, 
the Government would suspend the supervision facilities afforded to 
foreign observers on the Spanish frontier unless the maintenance of 
control by Portugal was established by then. 

It was pointed out in official quarters that this suspension in no 
way implied that the frontier would be opened, as the Non-Intervention 
Agreement remained in being and the engagements undertaken by 
France would be respected. France had in any case done nothing more 
than follow the Portuguese example, against which not a word had 
been said in Berlin or in Rome. 

July 11th.—Cardinal Pacelli, in an address after consecrating 4 
Church at Lisieux, said that in all the churches of a noble and powerful 
nation which wicked leaders desired to imbue with the idolatry of race 
an indignant protest of an octogenarian Pontiff resounded like the 
voice on Sinai to recall the imprescriptable rights of the personal God, 
of the Incarnate Word, and of the Sacred Magistrature which had been 
confided to him. 

The King of Rumania arrived in Paris. 

July 12th.—The Chief of the Yugoslav General Staff arrived in 
Paris at the invitation of the Minister for War. 

July 13th—Termination of control on Spanish-French frontier, 
but continuation of ban on arms traffic. (See Spain, the Powers and 


Non-Intervention). 
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July 14th.—Speech by the Ambassador to Germany regarding the 


German press. (See Germany, External Affairs). 
It was understood that an agreement had been reached with the 


British Government for the abolition of the Capitulations in Morocco 
enjoyed by British subjects and protected persons. 


Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 10th.—Dr. Niemdller was reported to have been released 
from prison by order of the investigating Judge, but re-arrested at 
once by the Gestapo. The release was reported of Pastor Miiller, 
chairman of the Confessional administration, and Professor Bartning, 
of Dahlem Church Council. 

July 11th.—It was announced in the Confessional Churches that 
the Lutheran Bishops had united with the Confessional Church 
administration in sending a message to the Government asking them 
to conclude an honourable peace with the Church. 

An appeal was added asking all who held Church office “‘ to preach 
the true faith and no other, to pray for the Government that it render 
to God what is God’s, and to pray for all who are in power.” 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, in his sermon, expressed 
respect for the stand made by the Confessional Movement, and declared 
that all Christians must stand together in the struggle against antt- 
Christ. 
July 13th.—General Géring, as Commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan, announced that he had dissolved the department controlling the 
distribution of raw materials among the various industries, and entrusted 
its duties to other departments, some old and others new, one of the 
latter being for the promotion of all export trade. A special depart- 
ment was also set up to deal with the distribution of iron and steel. 

July 14th.—The Angriff criticized the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Berlin for having prayers offered in his Church for the Confessional 
pastors under arrest. It pointed out that he could not really be 
interested in the fate of these “* heretics,” and there was nothing in 
Roman Catholic doctrine providing for a united front with Pro- 
testantism. The paper suggested that he was afraid that “ the Catholic 
hierarchy could, in the course of the dispute with National Socialism, 
find itself isolated. The Bishop recruits allies for the emergency. It 
is politics, and nothing more.” 

Statistics published in Berlin showed that wheat to a value of the 
equivalent of £6 million was imported in the six months January-June, 
representing about 600,000 tons, while imports of barley totalled 
57,000 tons, and of rye, 90,000 tons. 

Figures of the total foreign trade for the six months gave the 
value of all exports as 2,711 million marks, and of all imports as 2,519 
millions, 

July 16th.—The arrest was reported of four Confessional pastors, 
while three others were released. 

July 18th.—A pastor who read out, in Dr. Niemdller’s Church, the 
names of 45 pastors arrested, was taken into custody by the Gestapo, 
together with two laymen. 

July 19th.—The number of pastors and others arrested the previous 
day was reported to be fifteen, while three were released, including 
Herr von Arnim-Liitzlow. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 8th.—Semi-official comment on the situation regarding the 
non-intervention scheme suggested that France was to blame for 
influencing the British Government against trying to find a compromise 
solution of the deadlock ; if she really intended to claim a free hand 
for the sale of weapons to Red Spain unless the Franco-British plan 
was accepted she was adopting the tactics of open threat and blackmail, 

It was emphasized in Berlin that Germany was not opposed to 
the sea control as such, but to “ the control on the sea,” or naval patrol! 
which, in consequence of the attacks on German and Italian ships, 
could not be continued on a basis of parity, and, in addition, had proved 
to be of such limited effectiveness. Germany was, however, ready to 
discuss all possibilities as to how non-intervention could be rescued 
and strengthened, but the solution of the problem would not be assisted 
by introducing subjects which had nothing to do with the restoration 
of supervision. 

July gth.—The News Agency issued a short report of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech in which the passage regarding the possibility of the 
German Foreign Minister visiting London was omitted. The passage 
in question was later released, for publication the next day with the 
following comment: ‘“‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s views are calculated to 
meet with approval in principle, but it must be pointed out that con- 
versations by Baron von Neurath in London would be purposeless 
unless there were a prospect of their bearing fruit. Judged by the 
present international situation this is not the case.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s statement before the Non-Intervention 
Committee. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention Committee). 

July 10th.—Signature of Trade Treaty with France. (See France, 
External Affairs). 

July 11th.—Officially inspired references to the anniversary of 
the agreement with Austria included the claim that on the foreign 
political side it had proved its value by preventing the detachment of 
Austria from her most natural friends and neighbours through French, 
Soviet, Jewish, Hapsburg, and Czechoslovak intrigues designed to 
attach her to the Paris-Prague-Moscow axis. 

The paper Germania published an article by Herr von Papen 
reviewing the results of a year of truce and pointing out that the re- 
fashioning of Germanism could hardly be expected to be completed in 
12 months. If Austria, said the writer, entertained doubts as to her 
independence, it might be said that the Anschluss ideology “ in the 
old sense” did not take account of Austria’s historical task. For 
1,000 years the Austrian stock was the pioneer and representative of 
the ‘‘ German-Western shaping of history in the south-eastern area.” 
There lay its mission, as determined by tradition, geographical and 
political situation, etc. 

It was essential that the relationship of the Austrian stock to tne 
Reich should become “ as close and fraternal as possible.” Then thie 
shaping of constitutional forms between the Reich and Austria could 
safely be left to a later epoch. 

July 12th.—Issue of communiqué regarding the negotiations wit! 
Austria. (See Austria). The document was published in Berlin also. 

July 14th.—The French Ambassador, speaking at a French colony 
meeting in Berlin, asked why, at the least provocation, polemics 
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the newspapers should quickly adopt the tone of heavy artillery. 
Violence and incapacity for moderation were not signs of strength, 
and did not intimidate the other side. 

Recently the German press had praised France for signing a com- 
mercial treaty, and at the same time made grave charges against her 
in connection with the Pyreneean frontier based on an incorrect report 
from Paris. 

He added that it must be remembered that in democratic countries 
the press evaded Government orders, but that in countries with an 
authoritarian Government its language must be regarded as reflecting 
oficial views. (The Ambassador had, on July 12th, made representa- 
tions to the Wilhelmstrasse regarding the publication of curtailed 
and misleading versions of the French communiqué regarding the 
withdrawal of facilities from the observers on the Pyrenees frontier). 

The press in general took up a strictly neutral attitude towards 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. 

July 15th.—An inspired statement was issued describing the 
British plan as taking account of the German point of view, so that 
it could certainly be regarded as a suitable basis of discussion. 

July 18th.—Reunion of Austrian and German ex-Servicemen at 
Wels, Upper Austria. (See Austria). 

July 19th.—Publication of text of Naval Agreement with Great 
Britain and of Anglo-German Declaration and Notes exchanged. (See 
Great Britain, External Affairs). 

It was announced that a commercial agreement had been con- 
cluded with the Salamanca Government. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, commenting on this, said Germany expected 
to receive deliveries of iron ore on the pre-civil war scale, with supplies 
to compensate for the interruption of deliveries during the Basque 
rule in Bilbao. Germany had long been a regular and important buyer 
of Bilbao ore, and the Red Government thought it right, after they 
took control, to interfere with this old trade relationship, so that the 
ore to which Germany had a claim was obtained by the industries of 
other countries. 


Great Britain. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 7th.—The Government issued a “ Statement of Policy” 
regarding Palestine, published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5513. (See 
Note on the Report of the Royal Commission). 

July 8th.—The Report of the Royal Commission on Palestine 
was published as a Blue Book. Cmd. 5479. (See Note on the Report 
of the Royal Commission). 

Personal message to Mr. Eden from Signor Mussolini re steps to 
avert aggravation of the situation in Palestine. (See Jtaly). 

The Prime Minister, addressing a political meeting in London, 
reviewed the record of the Government and then, turning to foreign 
policy said he hoped that some day a time would come when foreign 
aflairs were running so smoothly that it would not be necessary to 
allude to them every time they made a speech. 

As to Spain, their policy had from the beginning remained the 
same—to try to prevent the conflict from spreading to the rest of 
Europe. “I do not believe,” he went on, “that anybody wants to 
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start a European conflagration. I do not see why, with a little 
ingenuity and good-will, we should not find a solution of our difficulties, 
difficulties which would be immediately relieved if we could agree 
upon the withdrawal of volunteers and leave Spain to settle her own 
future for herself. 

“If we are wise we shall not allow our attention to be wholly 
concentrated upon Spain. The troubles that have arisen out of the 
civil war are only a by-product of deeper causes of unrest in Europe. 
I had hoped that the projected visit of the German Foreign Minister 
to this country would have furnished us with an opportunity for 
exploring these difficult problems in a friendly and helpful spirit. Un- 
fortunately events occurred which made it necessary to postpone 
that visit, but I do place great reliance upon personal contacts between 
influential statesmen, and I fuily share the hope of the Foreign 
Secretary that some other occasion will present itself for discussions 
which may lead to a better understanding on each side of the other’s 
point of view.” 

Mr. Chamberlain then referred to the reluctance with which the 
Government had undertaken the rearming of the country, a rearming 
which had the unanimous approval of the Dominions and India, and 
said: ‘‘I am convinced that the re-establishment of our strength in 
arms will in time convince the world of the wisdom of settling its 
differences by peaceful discussions instead of by the arbitrament of 
force.” 

July oth.—Mr. Eden left London for Normandy, to meet at 
Deauville the Ambassador to France. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald replied, in Parliament, to the statement 
by General Hertzog at Bloemfontein, and pointed out that the General’s 
remark about the time not being propitious, in 1926, for the transfer 
of the territories owing to a General Election being imminent was 
evidence of a misunderstanding, for no election had taken place till 1929. 

He cited the wording of the aide-mémoire of May, 1935, and stated 
that in July, 1936 General Hertzog had concurred in his informing 
Parliament that there was no agreement that the transfer of the 
territories should take place in any specified time, and that the General 
had agreed with the view that it was essential to the success of the 
policy of co-operation that it should not be hurried. 

At their recent meeting he (Mr. MacDonald) had explained that 
the situation described in the aide-mémoire had not yet greatly altered, 
and it was agreed that after General Hertzog’s return to South Africa 
they should communicate further with each other on the subject. The 
British Government, he concluded, were determined to carry out 
loyally the policy agreed two years ago. 

July 12th.—Mr. Eden’s statements in Parliament regarding the 
proceedings in the Non-Intervention Committee and the Government’s 
policy regarding the Spanish situation. (See Spain, The Powers and 
Non-Intervention). 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, in reply to questions about the 
protection afforded to British shipping in connection with the stop- 
ping of the Gordonia, pointed out that the function of the Admiralty 
so far as communications with merchant ships was concerned was 
confined to giving information as to the state of affairs actually existing 
off the coast and practical advice based on that information. 
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The Spanish cruiser had not fired at the Gordonia but only across 
her bows, and she was inside the three-mile limit at the time. The 
legal questions arising out of the situation were extremely complicated, 
and it was not the business of the Admiralty to give a ruling upon the 
rights (if any) of insurgent warships to interfere with British shipping 
inside or outside territorial waters. Inside those waters British ships 
had never received protection. 

In reply to questions regarding China, Mr. Eden stated that his 
latest information was that Peking was quiet. He refused to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of the dispute, but said he fully recognized 
its possible repercussions on British interests, and hoped there would 
be a chance of discussing these counts with the Japanese Ambassador. 

July 13th.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald informed the House of 
Commons that General Hertzog had not consulted him before making 
his Bloemfontein statement, and that the conversations in London 
had not been embodied in an agreed memorandum. 

He pointed out that the conditions on which it was contemplated 
that transfer of the territories should take place were laid down in the 
Schedule to the South Africa Act of 1909. The British Government 
stood by their pledges regarding consultation with the natives and 
Europeans in the territories, which had often been reiterated in 
Parliament. 

The Executive Council of the Zionist Federation of Great Britain 
and Ireland issued a resolution declaring that the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission were based on the false premise that the 
Mandate was incapable of fulfilment. Their recommendations did not 
follow from the Commission’s own findings of fact, and were not con- 


sistent with the solemn obligations of the Mandatory, recognized 
in the Report. 

The Council rejected the recommendations restricting immigration, 
and also the suggested partition ‘“ which offers to the Jews a State 
insignificant in size, being less than 5 per cent. of the area to which 
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the Balfour Declaration originally applied... . 

July 14th.—The Government’s proposals for the reconstitution of 
the control scheme round Spain were published as a White Paper. 
Cmd. 5521. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, replying to questions in Par- 
liament, repeated that the Navy would protect British shipping on 
the high seas, but that ships entered territorial waters at their own 
tisk. The Molton had been seized that morning when attempting to 
enter Santander. He pointed out that it was not a question of the 
rights of insurgents to attempt to control British shipping, whether 
inside or outside territorial waters. 

_ Broadly speaking, without giving a legal ruling, the position of 
shipping inside the three-mile limit was the same as on the Spanish 
mainland. The Government could not enter Spain to protect British 
citizens, but they reserved their right to demand reparations for any 
wrong done to British citizens there or in Spanish waters. 

In view of the capture of two French and two British ships while 
attempting to enter Santander, he said it was not considered desirable 
to relax the warning issued to shipping regarding that port. 

_ Mr. Duff Cooper also explained that no instructions had been 
given as to obedience to orders from Spanish warships. British ships 
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had been advised that if they decided to submit to a summons to stop 
by a warship of either side, inside territorial waters, they should 
indicate their intention by altering course and reversing engines. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that he had been in touch with 
the Chinese and Japanese Governments, and had made it clear to both 
that the Government were conscious of the anxieties of the situation, 
which they were watching closely, and had expressed their concern 
lest hasty action on either side should lead to a conflict. 

He had also been in consultation with the French and U.S. Govern- 
ments as to the situation generally, and proposed to continue the 
consultations. 

July 15th.—Debate in Parliament on the British Non-Intervention 
Plan and speech by Mr. Eden. (See Spain, The Powers and Non- 
Intervention). 

Reply of Valencia Government to suggestion re release of political 
prisoners at Santander. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

Replying to questions in Parliament regarding the steamer Molton 
Colonel Llewellin explained that under the policy of strict non-inter- 
vention followed by the Government merchant ships had been warned 
not to expect protection within territorial waters, even if Spanish 
warships operated from outside them. 

July 16th.—Mr. Eden received from the Chinese Ambassador a 
memorandum setting forth “‘ the status and circumstances of the 
present threat from Japan in North China.” It declared that the 
attack on Lukouchiao and the Japanese invasion constituted a clear 
violation of China’s sovereignty and of the Nine-Power Treaty, the 
Kellogg Treaty, and the League Covenant. 

The National Government were bound to control closely the 
basis of settlement, since it was the Japanese method to promot 
disruption by “ overawing local authorities, pretending that suc 
specious attempts at local negotiations, intended to flout the Nationa! 
Government, are intended to minimize the ‘incidents’ that they 
continually engineer.” 

July 17th.—Bilateral Naval Agreements were signed in London 
with Germany and with the U.S.S.R., extending the scope of the Nava! 
Treaty of March 25th, 1936. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Middlesbrough, referred to what 
had happened in the House of Commons on July 15th, when the 
Opposition had tried to secure the abandonment of the Government's 
policy of non-intervention in Spain, to call upon the Government to 
withdraw their proposals and to intervene on the side of the Spanish 
Government. ‘“ I can hardly imagine,” he declared, ‘* a more deplorable 
exhibition of reckless irresponsibility than that. To try to wreck these 
proposals before even the Committee had had a chance to look it 
them and see what they thought of them would, if it had been successtu 
have plunged Europe into a crisis of the very gravest kind.” 

He pointed out that a complete deadlock had been reached in the 
Committee, and then the whole of the members, representing 27 nations, 
had turned to the British Government to try and find some nev 
proposals which could be accepted by them. “I do not believe,” le 
added, ‘* such a tribute has ever before been paid to the impartiality 
and the sincerity of a single great Power.” 

Mr. Chamberlain also referred to rearmament, which had swallowed 
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up money which would have been available for reduction of debt, 
remission of taxes, and general improvement. Nobody could long 
more ardently than he did for the day when nations would see the 
futility of spending so much on arms, which were only wanted because 
they were so afraid of one another ; but before they saw that day they 
would have to remove the causes of those fears. 

In the meantime they could not remain unarmed in a world where 
everyone else was arming to the teeth, and he was therefore glad to 
say that the country was already far stronger than a year ago. The 
Air Force need not fear comparison with any other force in the world. 

‘Everyone knows,” he went on, “‘ that our arms will never be used 
for purposes of aggression. On the other hand, anyone who might be 
contemplating aggression would be likely to hesitate if, counting up 
the forces that might be brought against him, he reckoned on the 
power and resources of a Britain fully armed.” 

July 19th.—It was announced that the Government had sent a 
Note to General Franco offering an investigation into allegations that 
guns of British manufacture had been discovered at Bilbao during the 
operations which led to the capture of the city. 

The British Ambassador had categorically informed General 
Franco that no war material had been exported under licence from 
the U.K. to Spain either directly or indirectly since the war began. 

In reply to questions in Parliament regarding the steamer Molton, 
Mr. Eden said he understood it was chartered on July 1st by the Basque 
Government agent in London for the purpose of evacuating civilian 
refugees from Northern Spain. The vessel was believed to have been 
returning to Santander in ballast at the time of her capture, and in- 
structions had been sent to the Ambassador at Hendaye to demand 
the release of the vessel and of her crew, and to state that the Govern- 
ment must hold General Franco responsible for any injury or damage 
she might have incurred. 

The text of the Anglo-German and Anglo-Russian bilateral Naval 
Agreement was published as White Papers, Cmd. 5518 and 5519. Each 
Agreement was accompanied by a Protocol of Signature, and an exchange 
of Notes and Anglo-German Declaration was attached to the Agreement 
with Germany. 

3oth Agreements followed closely the text of the London Naval 
Treaty of March 25th, 1936. 

The Anglo-German Declaration clarified certain points left over 
for later settlement in the Naval Agreement of June r8th, 1935. It 
dealt with the application of the 35 per cent. ratio to the various 
categories of warships as now defined, with the “ transfer ’’ of tonnage 
between categories, with the “ adjustment” of total tonnage, and 
with the question of over-age ships. 

The Notes exchanged with the German Government referred to 
the understanding, reached in 1935, that the German Government 
would forego their right to construct the fourth and fifth sub-category 
(@) cruisers (¢.e. with a maximum displacement of 10,000 tons and a 
maximum gun calibre of 8 inches) provided that no further vessels 
in this sub-category were laid down by any other Power. As, however, 
the U.S.S.R. had decided to construct seven vessels in that sub-category, 
with a displacement of 8,000 tons, the German Government had 
informed the British Government that they could no longer maintain 
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their intention not to construct the fourth and fifth (a) cruisers, and 
the British Government recognized that the German Government 
had the right to lay down these two vessels at any time. 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement contained a reservation to the 
effect that the Soviet Government were under no obligation to inform 
the British Government regarding any vessels constructed in the Far 
Eastern Territories of the Union so long as there should not be concluded 
a special agreement on that subject between the Soviet Government 
and Japan. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Peel, replying to Labour criticisms 
of the scheme of partition suggested for Palestine, pointed out that it 
was too late for conciliation to succeed. There was an irreconcilable 
clash between the two races, and there was no such thing as Palestinian 
citizenship. In the case of the Arabs fear of political domination in 
the future outweighed present economic benefits. They demanded 
no more immigration and no more sales of land, while the whole 
educational system inevitably kept the two races in opposing camps. 

In reply to Labour complaints that the failure of the Mandate was 
due to the weakness of the British Administration, Lord Peel pointed 
out that the truth was that the material had merely proved too 
intractable to admit of anything but partition. That had disadvan- 
tages ; but also the advantage of giving both races self-government, 
relieving the Arabs of future anxieties, and giving the Jews a Jewish 
State. 

Once it was admitted that partition was necessary, it was clear 
that the division must be as clean-cut as possible, with natural 
boundaries, and neutral control of the Holy Places. 

Lord Dufferin, speaking for the Government, observed that six 
experts had agreed in deciding that a surgical operation was necessary, 
and it was not weakness but strength to end a situation which had 
become intolerable for Great Britain and a menace to those whose 
interests they were trying to protect. 

The Report had completely disproved charges that Arab nationalism 
was an artificial movement, or that better administration would have 
made the Mandate work. Repression would solve nothing, and the 
Government would take full responsibility for proposing a new system. 

He warned possible wreckers of the scheme, however, that for- 
bearance, justified only on the assumption that rival aspirations could 
eventually be adjusted, was now at an end. The Government would 
allow neither terrorism nor controversy to prejudice consideration of 
the new plan. As for its details, suggested changes in the boundaries 
would be considered, but not important territorial changes, unless 
both parties agreed. 

As to the programme, after the Permanent Mandates Commission 
had dealt with the question agreement would be sought with the Jewish 
Agency and some representative Arab organization fer setting up 
provisional Governments in the new States. To that the League 
Council and Parliament would, of course, have to assent. The British 
Administration would remain responsible for the protection ol 
minorities. 

Next, treaties would be concluded with the two States, and the 
Government would favour their candidature for membership of the 
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In conclusion, Lord Dufferin argued that the only alternative was 
expensive and endless repression, with possibly very serious results on 
their relations with the Moslem world. On the other hand, the plan 
itself, which would include asking the League to confirm in perpetuity 
a British Mandate for the Holy Places, did offer a prospect of peace 
assured by treaties and the continued presence of an impartial Power. 

Lord Samuel complained that the partition would leave one-third 
of the Jews in British territory and a mere handful in Arab territory, 
but 225,000 Arabs as against 258,000 Jews in Jewish territory. There 
would be a Saar, a Polish Corridor, and five or six Danzigs in a country 
the size of Wales. The Jews must reassure the Arabs, and must limit 
immigration so as to remain a minority. The Arabs, on their side, 
should agree to Jewish settlement in Transjordan. The British 
Mandate should continue, assisted by a representative, but not directly 
elected, Joint Central Council. 

A Labour motion to reduce the Foreign Office Vote was defeated 
in the House of Commons by 265 votes to 123. During the debate 
Mr. Eden surveyed the world situation and reported that the Sino- 
Japanese conflict was “‘ inherently dangerous,” but actually restricted. 
There was every indication that neither Government deliberately 
provoked the conflict, and there were assurances from both sides that 
they wished it localized. 

The Government had been in communication with the French and 
the U.S. Governments,,and had made it clear in Nanking and in Tokyo 
that they were ready to help in any useful form of mediation. They 
were not unsympathetic either towards Chinese efforts to develop 
China, or towards the economic difficulties of Japan, but they were 
convinced that a real settlement could not be secured without a change 
of method in the contending parties. 

Mr. Eden then emphasized that, with regard to Spain, the Govern- 
ment’s proposals were a balanced whole, and must stand or fall as a 
whole. Any attempt to modify it except in points of detail would 
upset its balance and destroy its usefulness. Rejection of the proposals 
would mean a drift sensibly nearer to a European war, which no 
country desired. 

__ He drew attention to the part of the proposals concerned with the 
withdrawal of volunteers, and quoted Sefior de Madariaga’s letter to 
The Times that morning which pleaded for a peace of reconciliation 
and prophesied that self-interested foreign help would be regarded by 
all Spain, whichever side won, with deep resentment. He agreed with 
every word of that letter, and he added that Britain’s real interest was 
in the genuine integrity of Spanish territory. Disinterestedness in this 
matter, however, must not be taken to mean disinterestedness where 
Britain’s interests were concerned on the land or sea frontiers of Spain, 
or the trade routes that passed by that country. 

_He went on: “ This country has every intention of defending its 
national interest in the Mediterranean, as elsewhere in the world. There 
must be no mistake about that. It is important that there should be 
ho,misconception anywhere. While we are determined to defend our 
Own interests we have no intention of challenging those of others. 
That is why we made the Mediterranean Agreement with Italy. We 
stand by that Agreement. If the Mediterranean is for us a main 
arterial road—and it is—yet there is plenty of room for all on such a 
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road. . . . Least of all do we wish to interfere with those who geogra- 
phically dwell upon it. There is ample room for all... .” 

In view of certain reports which had reached him, he also wished 
to give a categorical assurance that Great Britain had no intention of 
pursuing towards any country a policy either of aggression or revenge : 
such a possibility had never even occurred to the British people. The 
word “* vendetta ”’ had no English equivalent. 

What he had said applied equally to the Red Sea. It had always 
been, and was still, a major British interest that no great Power should 
establish itself on the Eastern shore of the Red Sea, and “ I need hardly 
add,” he concluded, ‘‘ that this applies to ourselves no less than to 
others.” 

Mr. Eden also referred to the good relations with Egypt, and their 
satisfaction at the conclusion of the Montreux Convention, and then 
outlined the various steps taken to promote the removal of obstacles 
to trade, including the League enquiry into raw materials. As for 
the League itself its settlement of the Alexandretta question showed 
that it was neither dead nor moribund. The “ reform of the League” 
was an obstinate question, which caused a clash between believers in 
coercion and believers in conciliation only. He would, therefore, only 
say that the League must not be turned into an alliance against anyone, 
or against any political creed; it could not, as a whole, be anti- 
anything except dissension and war, or pro-anything except conciliation 
and peace. 

He paid a tribute to the German and Soviet Governments for 
assenting to the Naval Treaty, and then confirmed the existence of a 
firm friendship with France which, during the past year had outgrown 
both misunderstandings and being misunderstood. The real reason 
for this essential bulwark of peace was that the French Government 
were so sincerely anxious for appeasement both with Germany and 
in Europe. 

Finally, his considered judgment was that the situation was less 
tense than in July, 1936, in spite of the Spanish war, and possibly 
because that war had shown all responsible people how much more 
horrible war had become. 

In reply to questions as to why General Franco had mounted at 
Algeciras heavy howitzers capable of dominating Gibraltar, Lord 
Cranborne said he thought that as Algeciras was bombarded early in 
the war by the battleship Jaime I, it was probable they had been placed 
there as a defence against future attacks. Though it was not in the 
public interest to go into details, he could say that the only guns which 
commanded Gibraltar were inferior to those which could be trained 
upon them. 

He could not say more, except that there was no proof of any 
12-inch howitzers which dominated the fortress of Gibraltar or the 
harbour ; at the same time, they reserved the right to take the matter 
up at any time in any way they thought appropriate. 

In conclusion, he repeated that the dropping of non-intervention 
would not favour the Valencia Government, and the end of the policing 
might easily lead to incidents leading to war. 


India. 
July 7th.—The Congress Working Committee, meeting at Wardha, 
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decided that Congressmen should be permitted to accept office where 
they might be invited, but on the understanding that office would be 
accepted and utilized for the purpose of promoting in every possible 
way the Congress policy of combating the new Constitution Act, on 
the one hand, and of prosecuting a constructive programme, on the 


other. 


Iran. 

July 8th.—The Foreign Ministers of Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Afghan- 
istan signed in Teheran the Pact of Mutual Non-aggression which 
had been initialled at Geneva in October, 1935. 


Iraq. 

7 uly 8th.—Signature of Pact of Non-aggression in Teheran. (See 
Tran). 
July 10th.—Reply of the King to the appeal of the Palestine Arab 
Higher Committee. (See Palestine). 

July 13th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement for the Baghdad 
press, condemned the proposed partition of Palestine, and said he could 
not believe that any Arab could be found willing to assume the rule 
of the proposed new Arab State if the so-called Arab zone in Palestine 
were annexed to Transjordan. Anyone venturing to agree to act as 
Head of such a State would be regarded as an outcast throughout the 
Arab world. ' 

July 15th.—Opposition to the partition of Palestine was reported 
to be growing, on the ground that the Arabs were to get only the most 


barren part of the country, and the Jstiglal declared that “ should the 
British find some creature willing to stoop so low” as to accept the 
throne of the new Arab State he would have a serious account to settle 
with the Arabs. 


Irish Free State. 
July 16th.—The official figures for the plebiscite on the new Con- 


stitution were issued, showing 685,105 votes for it, and 526,945 against. 
Majority in favour, 158,160. 


Italy. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 8th.—It was understood that Signor Mussolini had informed 
Mr. Eden in a personal message that his Government had already 
taken all the steps in their power to avert any aggravation of the 
situation in Palestine from Italy, such as through broadcasts. 

July 9th.—Count Grandi’s statement at the meeting of the Non- 
Intervention Committee. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention Commiitee). 

Signor Mussolini received Mr. George Lansbury. 

July 12th.—The Duce again received Mr. Lansbury, who told the 
press that he had received assurances, “‘ affirmed very insistently,” 
that Italy had not the slightest intention of interfering with the integrity 
of Spain and of her colonies, and that this was the definite fixed policy 
of the Government. 

_ There were no questions in the Mediterranean that should bring 
Great Britain and Italy into conflict, and ‘“ Signor Mussolini,” said 
Mr. Lansbury, “ would be only too pleased to sit round a table with 
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British representatives to discuss such questions as are open between 
the two countries in regard to the Abyssinian question and the problem 
of recognition, or I might better put it, the present position in regard 
to Abyssinia, as well as all other questions connected with British and 
Italian economic relations. No suggestion was made during the 
interview that the Abyssinian question would be made a bargaining 
point before British and Italian delegates could be brought together.” 

Signor Gayda declared in his paper that the British Empire was 
in a fury of armament and, for the first time, an industrial war organiza- 
tion had been set up in time of peace. He asked against whom were 
all the preparations being made. 

He also said: ‘* Rather than think of the free distribution of raw 
materials among the Powers, as Sir Samuel Hoare did some time ago, 
the British Empire is thinking to-day of cornering all materials for 
itself, both to ensure its own supplies and to prevent other Powers from 
getting any for themselves. The iron of Biscay and the Asturias, and 
the copper of Rio Tinto are important features in the British policy 
of non-intervention in Spain.” 

July 18th.—Article in the Tribuna regarding the British plan for 
Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 


Japan. 


July 7th.—Representations by Soviet Government re occupation 
of Bolishoi island in the Amur. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Foreign Office spokesman said Tokyo had no information that 
soldiers had been landed on the islet, but pointed out that the Moscow 
agreement had provided for the restoration of the status quo ante, and 
the islet had been continuously owned by Manchukuo. 

July 8th.—Fighting near Peking between Chinese and Japanese 
troops. (See China). 

July 9th.—The Cabinet were understood to have decided upon a 
policy of non-aggravation in the North China clash. 

July toth.—Announcement ve terms of settlement of incidents 
near Peking. (See China). 

July 11th.—News reached Tokyo of two more attacks on Japanese 
troops by the Chinese, and special meetings of the Cabinet were held. 
After seeing the Emperor, the Prime Minister issued a statement 
recounting the events of July 8th and roth, and declaring that the 
Chinese Government had proceeded to warlike preparations, ordering 
troops to the area from both the north and the south. 

China, it stated, had failed to manifest sincerity in seeking a 
peaceful solution, and had rejected all Japan’s offers for an amicable 
settlement, “leaving no doubt that the present incident has been 
caused as the result of well-planned operations against Japan.” 

It demanded that China should apologize for lawless actions and 
give guarantees against their recurrence. The statement concluded 
with assurances that Japan would give full consideration to foreign 
rights and interests. 

July 12th.—The Government’s policy was supported by both press 
and public opinion, and statements approving it were made by all 
parties, including the Labour Party, leading groups in the Upper 
House, the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, and the Japan Economic 
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The Asahi declared that the despatch of troops was not based 
on treaty rights, but on the right of self-defence against China’s system- 
atic policy of opposing Japan with violence. The present case was, 
therefore, similar to the Mukden and Shanghai affairs. 

July 13th.—The War Office published “ signed” proposals sub- 
mitted by leaders of the 29th Army to the Japanese military authorities 
in North China. They were: (1) No Chinese troops to be stationed 
at Wangping (Lukouchiao) and Lungwangmiao, and order to be 
maintained by peace preservation officers. (2) The 29th Army to 
make a formal apology, to punish those responsible, guarantee no 
re-occurrence of the attacks, and suppress the anti-Japanese organiza- 
tions, including the Communist Party and the Blueshirts. 

These proposals were regarded as satisfactory by the War Office. 

Further clashes near Peking. (See China). 

july 14th.—It was pointed out in Tokyo that Japan was making 
no political demands, and that the terms under discussion did not 

alter North China’s existing status. If Nanking did not interfere peace 
could be preserved. 

The Foreign Office spokesman also told the foreign press that it 
was impossible that the Government would welcome foreign intervention 
or attempts at mediation in what was a local dispute between two 
armies. 
July 15th.—The War Office announced that troops had been 
despatched to China from Japan proper. It also reported that Chinese 
forces were moving north from Central China, and on the Peking-Hankow 
railway 40 troops trains had been counted. 

The Minister of Marine, addressing a conference of Prefectural 
Governors in Tokyo, announced that the Navy was sending warships 
to the Chinese and Manchukuo coasts, the Yangtze and Manchurian 
river regions, and the Southern Chinese waters, but said these forces 
would exercise only police duties. 

The President of the Reservists’ Association called on the three 
million members to hold themselves in readiness to form a second line 
of defence. 

Issue of proclamation in Chinese by Japanese military authorities 
and interview with Japanese Ambassador. (See China). 

July 17th.—Warning to Chinese Government against sending 
troops from Central China. (See China). 

July 18th.—The War Office issued a statement to the effect that 
Japan could not wait indefinitely for the fulfilment of China’s promises, 
and must press for the satisfaction already promised. 

July 20th.—The Cabinet issued a statement in which reference 
was made to the need of watching the execution of the agreement 
made with General Sung Cheh-yuan and of devising defence measures. 
Nothing was said as to further military preparations. 

It was reported that the Government had decided on a provisional 
revaluation of the gold reserve of the Bank of Japan. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement referring to a memo- 
randum presented by the Japanese Embassy in Nanking to the 
Chinese Foreign Minister on July 17th, which urged Nanking not to 
interfere with the execution of the agreement reached in North China 
and to suspend all military operations against Japan. 

On July 19th an aide-mémoire had been received from the Chinese 
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Foreign Office, and the Japanese Embassy had pointed out that it 
seemed to mean that the Chinese would not suspend military move- 
ments before the date agreed upon ; that is, they would not suspend 
them immediately. The atde-mémotre also did not make clear whether 
or not Nanking intended to interfere with the execution of that 
settlement. 

Emphasizing the gravity of the situation, the Embassy had called 
the Nanking Foreign Office’s attention to the fact that the Chinese 
reply was of far greater importance than the Chinese Government 


seemed to think. 


Manchukuo. 
July 7th.—Report ve landing of troops on Bolishoi Islet in the 


Amur and Soviet protest. (See U.S.S.R.) 


The Netherlands. 
July 1toth.—The President of the Court of Middelburg rejected a 


claim put forward by the Basque and Spanish Governments that the 
seizure of the British ship Thorpehall by the Flushing authorities should 
be raised. The Court admitted the claim of the Bilbao banks that the 
valuables on board should be sequestrated, and appointed a sequestrator. 


Palestine. 
July 7th.—Publication of Statement of Policy by the British 


Government. (See page 11, Note on Report of the Palestine Commission). 
An official summary of the Report of the Royal Commission was 


broadcast by the Government radio station 

The High Commissioner also broadcast a message to the people 
in which he urged everyone to weigh carefully the advantages of the 
scheme of partition, which would create a new era of good-will and 
contentment, alike for Arabs and Jews. 

July 8th.—The Higher Arab Committee sent telegrams to the 
Arab Kings and Princes and to other leaders of Arab and Moslem 
bodies pointing out that the Commission’s recommendation as to 
treatment of the Arabs was incompatible with the justice promised 
by the British Government when the strike was called off in 1936. 
They asked the recipients to give support, advice, and assistance to 
rescue Palestine from ** Imperialism, Jewish colonization, and partition.” 

The telegrams were sent to the King of Egypt, the Presidents of 
the Syrian and Lebanese Republics, and Moslem communities in India, 
Tunisia and Morocco, as well as to the Arab Kings. 

The Committee stated that it did not agree with the conclusions 
of the Report, but it requested the people to remain calm. 

Arab spokesmen argued that the Report offered them nothing 
but rock and desert, and left between 300,000 and 400,000 of their 
people outside it; it also deprived them of their valuable orange 
groves just south of Jaffa. 

They would be cut off from the sea, except where there were n0 
good harbours, and from Syria, except for the railway from Transjordan 
to Damascus. The Arabs also contested the necessity of a permanent 
British Mandate over the Holy Places, since Christian and Jewish 
shrines were fully protected when under Moslem and Arab rule. 

In particular they objected to Acre going to the Jews, and to the 
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transfer of the rural areas of Galilee, which were almost wholly in 
Arab possession, pointing out that by the 1931 census, the four districts 
of Acre, Safad, Nazareth and Tiberias contained 118,000 Arabs and 
15,000 Jews. 

~The Executive of the Jewish Agency issued a statement challenging 
“the underlying assumption of the Report that the Mandate is in- 
herently unworkable.” The palliatives suggested, no less than the 
scheme of partition were incompatible with the Mandate of 1922. 

“We view with amazement,” it went on, “the way in which 
H.M. Government’s statement of policy sweeps away the principle of 
absorptive capacity as regulating Jewish immigration, and fixes a 
political maximum in violation of our rights and of the promises given 
to us in the past.” 

Jewish opinion in general agreed with this view, arguing that 
Great Britain had never really tried to execute the Mandate strictly. 
Other objections were that Jerusalem, with 70,000 Jews, was excluded 
from the Jewish State, that the area of the latter was only one-fifth 
of the country, while large districts in Southern Palestine were empty, 
and that the Jewish State would have to pay a subsidy to the Arabs. 
Further, the two important Jewish enterprizes, the Dead Sea potash 
works and the Jordan power station, were included in the Arab area, 
as were also some long established colonies in the Upper Jordan valley. 

July roth.—The National Defence Party, led by Raghib bey 
Nashishibi, issued a statement rejecting the partition scheme on the 
ground that it was incompatible with the aspirations of the Arab 
nation, prejudicial to its interests, and shattered its unity. 

In reply to the appeal of the Arab Higher Committee, the King 
of Iraq stated that he viewed with disfavour the principle of partition 
and sympathized with the Palestinian Arabs in their demands and 
aspirations. 

The Emir of Transjordan suggested that the proposal should be 
carefully considered, and added that, “* In recent events there is a lesson 
for men who want to learn.” 

July 12th.—The Mahomedan College issued a manifesto, signed 
by 150 Ulema, declaring that anyone accepting or helping the partition 
of the country would be regarded as a traitor under Moslem law. 

The Council of the Jewish Labour Federation (the Histadruch), 
representing about 75 per cent. of the Jews in the country, passed a 
resolution condemning the limitations imposed by the Report on the 
Zionist conception of the National Home by restricting immigration 
forthwith and excluding Jewish settlement in the hills in the South. 

July 13th.—Statement by the Prime Minister of Iraq re partition. 
ee Iraq). 

Resolution by Executive Council of Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

_ July 14th.—The Arab Higher Committee received a reply from the 

King of Saudi Arabia, who said that “ the cause of our brothers, the 
Palestinian Arabs has been, and is engaging much of our anxiety and 
attention. You know that we have not spared, and will not spare, 
any effort to find means for a just and right solution of your problem 
by the will of Allah.” 

A leading member of the Arab Committee left for Baghdad to 
consult the Iraqi Government. 
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July 17th.—The police raided the offices of the Higher Arab Com- 
mittee and arrested Subhi Bey Khadra, a former officer of the Sherifian 
Army who was a lieutenant of the Mufti of Jerusalem. 

July 18th.—The Arab Committee addressed protests to the High 
Commissioner and to the Colonial Secretary, complaining that the 
arrest was calculated to provoke disorders, for which the Committee 
disclaimed responsibility. 

Arab Christians, at a meeting at Haifa, passed a resolution 
protesting against the partition scheme. 

July 20th.—Debate in the House of Lords on the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 


Poland. 
July 15th.—The end of the Upper Silesia Convention of May 15th, 


1922 was celebrated in Warsaw, and Poland obtained full sovereignty 
over the province, with the abolition of the mixed Commission and 
the Arbitration Tribunal. 

July 18th.—An attempt was made to assassinate Colonel Koc, 
the Leader of the National Unity Movement, but the bomb exploded 
prematurely and killed the assailant. 


Portugal. 

July 6th.—In a speech to a large gathering of Ministers, officials, 
and officers of the Services, the Prime Minister said that the situation 
created by the war in Spain had given rise to minor differences of 
opinion with the British Government, but that the alliance was funda- 


mentally as strong as ever, and was unlikely to end while the British 
Empire existed and the mutual friendship continued. 

The alliance was not, however, the whole of the Portuguese foreign 
policy, and England was not called upon to defend all Portugal’s interests 
before Portugal acted herself, or against her wishes. This was illus- 
trated in events concerned with Spain. People had said that they had 
been opposed to British policy on that question. Actually they had 
upheld a similar policy, but being in agreement did not always mean 
agreement on methods employed. 

Dr. Salazar also thanked Great Britain for the attitude of trust 
revealed by Mr. Eden’s remarks in Parliament on July 6th. 

July 8th.—A Government communiqué pointed out that the 
remarks of the director of the Radio Club had been uttered “ entirely 
on the responsibility of the director, the Radio Club being an entirely 
private concern.” 

July oth.—Statement by the delegate to the Non-Intervertion 
Committee ve Government’s attitude. (See Spain, The Non-/nter- 
vention Committee). 

July 13th.—Signor Gayda’s statement re probable restoration of 
international control on the Portuguese frontiers. (See Spain, The 
Powers and Non-Intervention). 


South Africa. 
July oth.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s statement in Parliament 
regarding the native Protectorates. (See Great Britain, External 


A ffatrs). 
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Spain. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 7th.—The Government forces claimed to have made progress 
on the Madrid front, in the area between Villaverde and Usera, and 
to have had some successes near Toledo. 

Salamanca headquarters reported the repulse of the Valencia 
forces on the Madrid front, and the destruction of 16 aeroplanes in 
aerial fighting. 

July 8th.—The Government offensive continued along the Escorial 
road, and the occupation of Brunete and Villanueva de la Cafiada was 
claimed. Salamanca reported that the attacks had been beaten off 
with thousands of casualties. 

The Valencia Ministry of Finance and Economy decreed the 
requisition of the iron mines in Almeria Province. 

July oth.—Valencia announced the capture of Quijorna, four miles 
west of Brunete. 

July toth.—Government offensives were begun on the Cordoba, 
Badajoz and the Teruel fronts, and important positions were 
reported to have been occupied north-west of Cordoba. 

In Badajoz Province several heights dominating an extensive 
wheat area were also stated to have been captured. 

July 11th —Large reinforcements of Moors and Falangistas landed 
at Algeciras. 

The Valencia Ministry of Defence announced that a further advance 
had been made due west of Madrid, but Salamanca headquarters 
stated that in the Brunete sector and north of it, near Villanueva del 
Pardilla, Government forces had been repulsed and pursued. 

July 12th.—The Canarias was engaged with two Government 
destroyers just north of Valencia. 

July 13th.—Fighting in the air occurred over Madrid, and a 
Valencia report stated that 13 insurgent planes had been brought down, 
and only 3 Government machines lost. Valencia was raided by 4 
insurgent machines. 

Counter-attacks by General Franco’s forces west of Madrid were 
reported to have resulted in the Madrid forces suffering 13,000 casualties 
since their offensive began. The insurgent positions were advanced in 
the sector Brunete-Villanueva del Pardillo. 

_ July 14th.—Seville newspapers admitted the loss of Brunete and 
Quijorna, but said the enemy had suffered severe losses, including 57 
aeroplanes in the Brunete fighting. 

General Franco, in a statement at Salamanca for the press, said 
the Government offensive had been checked, and was now exhausted. 
He than said: ‘I wish to emphasize the normal conditions prevailing 
in our territory, which you are able to judge for yourselves. There is 
no illegal authority there passing judgments. Only properly constituted 
judicial courts can pass sentences. . . .” 

July 15th.—Severe fighting west of Madrid resulted in heavy 
losses on both sides, and claims of success by both. 

__ July 19th.—Severe fighting continued west of Madrid and both 
sides claimed successes. Ten engagements in the air were reported to 
have taken place within 24 hours, and the Government claimed to 
have brought down 27 insurgent machines, with the loss of only one 
fighter themselves. : 
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July 20th.—The insurgents reported successes on the Aragon front, 
North-east of Madrid the Government forces claimed progress, while 
they also reported successful raids in Santander Province. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

july 7th.—The Government issued a statement through the 
Embassies in London, Paris, and other capitals denying categorically 
rumours that the troops loyal to the Republic were using gas, and at 
the same time drawing the attention of world opinion to the anxiety 
with which it regarded ‘‘ this new ruse on the part of the totalitarian 
States.” 

The Salamanca paper La Gaceta Regional, commenting on General 
Franco’s Note to the Powers claiming belligerent rights, said that this 
would not necessarily mean the recognition of Nationalist Spain as a 
political entity, and foreign Powers would still be at liberty to recognize 
diplomatically one or both, or neither, as belligerents. 

If recognized as belligerents both parties would have the right to 
exact complete impartiality from neutral States, and thus to demand 
that such States should not take advantage of the struggle to admit 
the entry to their territories of money and valuables except for safe 
keeping until circumstances permitted their return to Spain. 

Both parties ought to have their own Consuls, so as to enjoy the 
same protection abroad. 

July 8th.—General Franco made a statement for the British press 
in which he said he regarded the withdrawal of foreign volunteers as 
impossible of realization. The problem admitted of neither formulation 
nor solution because the so-called Government at Valencia was no 
Government since it lacked the control necessary to carry out its 
pledges. 

He wished to hear nothing more about conferences with Red 
rulers, with or without the intervention of the Powers, because the 
Nationalists had only one aim—absolute and total victory. 

It was pointed out unofficially in Salamanca that volunteers were 
patriotic nationals of their countries of origin, and therefore bound to 
obey orders from their Governments on pain of severe penalties in- 
cluding, possibly, loss of citizenship. It followed, therefore, that such 
volunteers would be forced automatically to withdraw in the event of 
the Governments friendly to Nationalist Spain agreeing to withdrawal. 

The head of the diplomatic bureau at Salamanca informed repre- 
sentatives of the foreign press that international problems presented 
themselves to them under two aspects: The first related to the prestige 
and standing of the Salamanca Government in their dealings with 
foreign Powers, and the second to the material disabilities imposed on 
Nationalist subjects abroad. They found it difficult to understand the 
continued refusal of countries like Great Britain to recognize them, as 
they controlled the greater part of Spain and all the Colonies. They had 
not asked for full recognition, however, but simply for recognition 0! 
belligerency, and could hardly ask for less. 

As to the second point, the position abroad of Spaniards owing 
allegiance to their Government was that they were deprived of Consular 
protection and had no passports. General Franco would be delighted 
to receive a British Consul at Bilbao, but application must be made 
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through the usual channel for the exequatur; belligerency must be 
recognized first. 

The British steamer Gordonia was compelled to abandon an attempt 
to enter Santander to take away refugees owing to being stopped inside 
territorial waters by a shot across her bows from the Almirante Cervera. 

A French ship sailed with 1,000 refugees. 

July oth.—The Euzkadi Government, in a reply to the British 
Note promising assistance in the evacuation of refugees and expressing 
the hope that hostages would be allowed to go also, claimed that they 
had repeatedly offered to exchange their hostages for some of those 
held by Salamanca, and saw no reason for surrendering their prisoners 
unless some of their own followers were released in return. 

July 10th.—Finding of Dutch Court in the matter of the valuables 
on board the Thorpehall. (See The Netherlands). 

July 14th.—The British steamer Molton was stopped and seized 
by the Almirante Cervera when attempting to enter Santander. 

_ July 15th.—The Catalan Generalitat issued a statement denying 
that Catalonia would favour any attempt at mediation by a foreign 
Government, and saying that the enemy must be defeated first, so as 
to avoid any possible stabilization of the German or Italian influence 
existing over half of the country. 

The Valencia Government transmitted to the British Embassy, 
at Hendaye, a reply to the British suggestion that political prisoners 
held at Santander should be allowed to leave in refugee ships escorted 
by British warships. They stated that they could not consider releasing 
their hostages and allowing them to leave the country with the non- 
combatants who were being evacuated. 

Two British steamers were reported to have attempted to enter 
Santander and to have been advised by a British destroyer not to do so. 

July 18th.—It was announced that the British Vice-Consul in 
Madrid, in co-operation with the Valencia authorities, had carried out 
the evacuation of 470 women, children, and old men from the capital. 

The capture the previous day of the British ship Candleston Castle 
by the insurgents was reported, inside the three-mile limit off the 
north coast. 

Sefior Azafia broadcast an address to the nation, in which he said 
that three nations had declared a clandestine war upon Spain, to further 
their own dark schemes. They had no quarrel with Spain, for she 
was at peace with all nations ; but they coveted her mines and harbours 
and her position on the Straits. 

The Spanish Government and people had appealed to the League. 

What a disillusionment. Instead of concerted international action in 
support of right and justice, non-intervention had appeared, which 
had usurped the functions of the League without having its authority, 
and also functioned equivocally. 
_ The new British plan was a bare-faced attempt to favour the 
insurgents, and he pointed out the injustice of putting the genuine 
volunteers, who had come to help the Spanish people, on the same 
footing as the troops drafted to Spain by the dictators. 

__ The paper A. B.C. published a statement by General Franco, who 
said the first Cabinet of Nationalist Spain would very soon be formed. 
He claimed that the country was not socially backward; the laws 
were not bad, but were badly administered. Their social programme 
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included, he went on, the suppression of the class war, the disappearance 
of strikes and lock-outs, maintenance of the arbitration of the mixed 
tribunals, and the establishment of a statute of labour defining the rights 
and duties of workers and employers. 

He also said: “ If the moment for a restoration arrives, the new 
monarchy must be very different from the monarchy which fell in 
1931, different in content and even different in the person incarnating 
it.” The Infante Don Juan had more than once offered his services 
to the Army and Fleet, but the offers had been refused. His own 
responsibility was very great, and he could not endanger a life that 
might be precious to them. ‘‘ When Spain consists again only of 
Spaniards and turns to a King,” he declared, “ that King must come 
as a peacemaker, not as conqueror.” 

As to the volunteers, he repeated that he had only accepted offers 
of foreign help when the International Brigade appeared on the Madrid 


front. 
July 19th.—The British steamer Stanbrook evacuated 850 refugees 


from Santander. 

Note from the British Government to General Franco re allega- 
tions that British guns were found at Bilbao. (See Great Britain, 
External Affairs). 

Conclusion of Commercial Agreement between the Salamanca 
Government and Germany. (See Germany, External Affairs). 

July 20th—The British steamer Sarastone was reported to have 
reached Gijon in defiance of the orders of an insurgent warship which 
fired on her unsuccessfully. She was carrying no cargo, but had a 
Non-Intervention officer on board, and was returning to Santander 


for refugees. Being unsuccessful in reaching that port she ran the 
blockade into Gijon. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

July 8th.—German semi-official comment on the Spanish problem. 
(See Germany, External A ffatrs). 

July 10th.—Issue of statement by French Government re suspension 
of supervision facilities to observers on Spanish frontier. (See France, 
External A ffatrs). 

July 12th.—Mr. Eden gave Parliament an account of the pro- 
ceedings in the Non-Intervention Committee on July 9th, and explained 
that the Government had felt bound to accept the mandate, conferred 
on them by the Committee, to explore further the possibilities of agree- 
ment, though they knew well that success must depend upon a greatly 
increased measure of international co-operation. They were fully 
alive to the need of reaching a swift decision, and would, in any case 
make a report to the Committee during the week. 

In reply to questions he said the Committee had thought it best 
not to fix a time limit for “ the continuance of one-sided intervention ” 
(as the Opposition described it), but everyone realized the necessity 0! 
coming to some decision as soon as possible. 

Replying to requests that the Government should give full support 
to the French Government’s decision regarding their frontier, Mr. Eden 
recalled that they had already expressed the view that the French 
action was reasonable and amounted to no more than had already 
been done by Portugal. He pointed out, however, that this action 
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would not open the French frontier; which would remain closed. Foreign 
observers would no longer make their reports, but they would remain 
at their posts ready to resume their duties. 

July 13th.—The decision of the French Government to withdraw 
facilities from observers on the Spanish frontier came into effect, and 
Colonel Lunn summoned them to Perpignan. The French Government 
ordered the police and Customs officials to exercise rigid supervision 
along the frontier. 

Signor Gayda announced in his paper that Portugal would “ soon 
restore the international control of her frontier.” 

July 14th.—The British Government’s proposals for closing the 
gaps in the control scheme were communicated to the 26 Governments 
represented on the Non-Intervention Committee. They were: 

(1) That the naval patrol should be superseded by the establish- 
ment of international officers in Spanish ports; the system of super- 
vision on land frontiers to be restored and continue as before. 

(2) That belligerent rights at sea should be accorded to both sides 

when the Non-Intervention Committee placed on record their opinion 
that arrangements for the withdrawal of volunteers were working 
satisfactorily, and that this withdrawal “ has in fact made substantial 
yrOgTeSsS. 
(3) That the Committee should decide unanimously in favour 
of the withdrawal of all foreigners within the categories already 
enumerated in the report of the technical sub-committee; that a 
commission should be sent out to each of the parties to arrange for 
this withdrawal; and that all the Governments should co-operate in 
all the necessary measures. 

The Government also asked for the authorization of the Committee 
to begin discussions with the two parties on the establishment of 
observers in Spanish ports; on the withdrawal of foreigners, and on 
the conditions on which belligerent rights were to be granted. 

The plan provided that the exercise of such rights would be re- 
stricted as follows: the contraband list adopted by the belligerents 
to be identical with that adopted by the Committee ; the passage of 
ships carrying observers and flying the Committee’s flag to be un- 
molested unless they were engaged in unneutral service or in breach 
of a blockade ; no interference with neutral shipping, not engaged in 
trafic with Spain; and Governments to be entitled to protect their 
ships when the above conditions were being complied with. 

It was also proposed that the existing Agreement should be 
extended to forbid the carriage of prohibited goods from any port, 
instead of from home ports only, and that States not members of the 
Committee should be able to adhere to the new system. 

An authorized summary was also published of the relevant part 
of the Report of the Technical Sub-Committee on the withdrawal of 
volunteers. All persons in Spain, the Spanish Possessions or the Spanish 
Zone in Morocco were liable to be evacuated who, on July 18th, 1936, 
either were nationals of, or—being Stateless persons—were domiciled 
in, any country the Government of which was a party to the Non- 
Intervention Agreement, and who were unable to prove that they 
entered the service of either party either before that date, if they fell 
within any of the following categories: Combatant personnel ; per- 
sonnel of lines of communication, supply, ground services in aerodromes, 
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etc., instructors, advisers to administrative departments, including 
railways, docks, etc. ; personnel engaged in manufacture, repair, etc., 
of war material, or in the arms trade with either party ; prisoners of 
war; and “ persons whose activities are in any way susceptible of 
prolonging or embittering the present conflict.” 

July 15th.—German comment on the British Plan included the 
statement that its workability depended in very large measure on the 
willingness of the two parties in Spain to co-operate. The volunteer 
problem was much more difficult now than a year previously, and 
General Franco’s attitude was not helpful. 

The plan took account of the German point of view, however, 
and could certainly be regarded as a suitable basis of discussion, 
according to an inspired statement issued in Berlin. 

Replying to attacks in Parliament on the British plan as “‘ unjust 
and ill-conceived,” Mr. Eden began by saying he was convinced that 
the Opposition, by seeking to debate the proposals before the nations 
who had called for them had had a chance to examine them, had done 
a disservice to the cause of peace, as well as to their own cause in the 
country. 

The leader of the Opposition had virtually nothing to say in 
detailed criticism of the plan; not once did he strive to show that 
the general balance of the proposals was unjust, or that, in attempting 
to carry out this unenviable task, they had failed to produce proposals 
which were at least calculated to try and secure agreement. 

Mr. Eden recalled that at the July 9th meeting of the Non- 
Intervention Committee no Government had wanted non-intervention 
to break down, because every Government recognized that there 
would be a greater danger to peace if it did. Therefore, they had all 
asked Great Britain to try to reconcile the conflicting views. 

As to belligerent rights, he pointed out that their grant involved 
no approval of insurgents ; and in this case the grant would be con- 
ditional. The practical effect would be that both sides would be 
entitled to deal as they could with ships which did not comply with 
the suggested non intervention procedure; but neither side would have 
the right to interfere with ships which did so comply. 

They had deliberately included in the plan the withdrawal of 
foreigners, whose presence made impossible the grant of belligerent 
rights; and measures, including a unanimous decision of the Com- 
mittee, to make sure that withdrawal was genuine. It was clear that 
either the proposals would fail, or foreigners would be withdrawn and 
belligerent rights granted. 

In reply to a complaint that importations of aircraft had not been 
provided against, Mr. Eden observed that the only effective control— 
the stationing of observers in Spanish airports—had been included in 
the plan. The only alternative was to place observers on virtually all 
the aerodromes of Europe, obviously an impossibility. 7 

If the proposals failed, and non-intervention broke down, “‘Europe, 
he said, “ will enter—let us make no mistake about this—upon 4 
new and more perilous phase. . . . You will go back into an era of 
grave peril—an era in which incidents such as have already occurred, 
and must inevitably mark civil war of this kind, will have a much 
deeper significance. The Government are convinced that Europe does 
not want this... .” 
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Concluding, he said: ‘* War settles nothing. . . . I do not accept 
the doctrine of the inevitability of war. One sometimes hears it argued 
that it is not worth discussing whether this or that step before 1914 
would have averted war because the clash was inevitable. I do not 
accept that statement. A war postponed may be a war averted. . . .” 

July 17th.—General Franco issued a statement regarding the 
British plan reading: ‘* Control of the coasts and frontiers established 
outside the territory and territorial waters of Spain never had the 
acquiescence of the National Government, as it was ineffective. The 
French-Catalan frontier has never been an obstacle to the so-called 
Valencia Government receiving aid—war material and volunteers. 

“On the other hand, our frontier with Portugal has never permitted 
such aid, because the Portuguese faithfully complied with the obliga- 
tions of neutrality. Moreover, Portugal lacks war industries.” 

He maintained that the grant of belligerent rights to him could 
not be conditional, because “ if we have the right to belligerent status 
recognized, the withdrawal of volunteers should have no effect.” 
Further, guarantees worth anything could never be obtained from 
Valencia for the carrying out of withdrawal. 

The Nationalist Army, he went on, had “ rejected systematically 
all aid from foreign volunteers because it does not need them in its 
work of rescuing Spain from the domination of the Reds, and because 
of its evident technical and moral superiority.”” When, however, the 
Reds recruited foreigners, ‘ the National Government did not place 
any difficulty in the way of accepting offers of volunteers which they 
were receiving.” 

The Madrid paper Informaciones declared that the granting of 
belligerent rights to General Franco would be a humiliation for the 
legitimate Government, while E/ Sindicalista said Mr. Eden’s plan 
was a monstrosity and constituted a new outrage among the many 
committed against republican Spain by the Powers. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to non-intervention in his speech at 
Middlesbrough. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

July 18th.—The Tribuna, in an article by Signor Maraviglia, 
stated that Italy and Germany found that to subordinate the recogni- 
tion of belligerent rights to the withdrawal of volunteers was not 
calculated to further the aims of the policy of complete non-intervention. 
This withdrawal could be carried out only within a period which could 
not be predicted and could at any moment be prolonged by artifice. 
To give precedence to recognition would assist the attainment of the 
withdrawal, as well as every other aim of the non-intervention policy. 

Article in La Nacion of Buenos Ayres re participation of South 
\merican States in non-intervention. (See Argentina). 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE 

July oth.—The full Committee met, for the first time since 
June 18th, and Lord Plymouth invited observations on the situation 
which had arisen as the result of the rejection of the Anglo-French 
proposals, which, he pointed out, still held good. 

Count Grandi said he considered the proposals would upset the 
very basis of the scheme, and it was difficult to avoid the impression 
that an exclusive Anglo-French naval control would lack that un- 
questionable objectivity essential to any control scheme. The presence 
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of so-called neutral observers on board the patrol ships would not alter 
a situation based on political and psychological factors of fundamental] 
importance. 

He said that before Bilbao fell arms and munitions had been 
reaching there in Spanish or non-European steamers. Foodstuffs and 
other goods, not always above suspicion, had been brought in by British 
and French ships, e.g., the Backworth. The food had been consumed 
by the Basque troops, not by the civilian population and, as to the 
‘““ humanitarian” ships, most of them were owned by companies 
registered in Great Britain between November, 1936, and February, 
1937. 
It was utterly untrue that Italy and Germany wanted to maintain 
only the land supervision while they wished to wreck the naval control 
to the advantage of one of the parties. Italy was not satisfied with the 
working of the supervision on the Pyrenees, but considered that the 
principle as applied to the land frontiers was fundamentally sound. It 
was also untrue that they were requesting the abolition of naval super- 
vision. They would like to see the powers of the observers effectively 
increased. 

Count Grandi also pointed out that *‘ most of the noblest European 
nations were born of an insurrection,” and it was a reason for pride 
that the Spanish Nationalists were “‘ insurgents.” The Italians fighting 
in Spain were but the most recent expression of an ancient and glorious 
tradition. From the day they landed they were exclusively under the 
orders of General Franco. Italian policy could be summed up in three 
words, addressed to everybody: ‘“ Hands off Spain.” The principle 
of the absolute respect of Spanish territorial integrity had on many 
occasions been reaffirmed by the Italian Government and, “ To-day 
again,” he concluded, ‘“* before this Committee, I repeat this assurance.” 

The French Ambassador said their examination of the Italo- 
German proposals had shown that the result of their application would 
be the weakening, and not strengthening, of the system of international 
supervision. After explaining how this was so, he said his Government 
would agree to the maintenance of land control if this was part of a 
whole, not an exception applying only to France. This presupposed 
that the Portuguese frontier control would be re-established without 
delay ; otherwise France would be compelled to give notice that her 
territory could not alone be subject to international control. Unless 
some new factor intervened this notification would be given at the 
beginning of the following week. 

It was also necessary that there should be an equitable parallelism 
between land and naval control. The object of the naval patrols was 
to verify whether observing officers were taken on board merchant 
ships going to Spanish ports; if the patrols were withdrawn, the 
embarking of observing officers would have no other guarantee than 
the good faith of the Powers and of the captains of ships. If good faith 
was sufficient as regards sea traffic it should also be sufficient as regards 
the land. 

The Portuguese Ambassador said that if the equilibrium of forces 
supporting the opposing sides in Spain were to be upset, from that 
moment not only the logical basis of the principle of contro! would 
fail, but the very essence of non-intervention would be betrayed. 

Two of the countries entrusted with supervision had been attacked 
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and, as the Committee applied no collective sanction, the attacks 
recurred. The nations attacked were left by the Committee to their 
individual reactions, as if they alone had been the victims, and not the 
policy of the Committee. ‘* We consider the withdrawal of Germany 
and Italy,” he said, “ to be a protest against the inaction of the Com- 
mittee. . . and, in point of justice, we cannot but say that those 
two countries are in the right. The Committee is in debt towards 
them. 

He could assign to the naval patrols only a relative value, and to 
maintain them it was not worth while to destroy the only element 
through which their object could be achieved, the spirit of co-operation. 

The Soviet Ambassador declared that the conflict in Spain was 
nothing but a thinly veiled Italo-German war against the legitimate 
Government for the conquest of Spain. Were they to believe, he asked, 
that iron ore or the other metals abounding in Spain were the sole 
influence defining the attitude of Germany and Italy? Was it too 
far-fetched to think that they were no less interested in other valuable 
objects, such as convenient air and naval bases on Spanish territory ? 

He reaffirmed his support of the Anglo-French plan. 

Herr von Ribbentrop pointed out that, if the Committee accepted 
the Italo-German plan, Jand control on the Portuguese frontier would 
remain in force as well as that on the French frontier ; also, the sea 
control, including the calling at the ports and the taking aboard of 
observation officers, would continue to exist. 

Legitimate shipping would continue to call at control ports to 
take observers on board, whereas illegitimate shipping would be con- 
trolled by the Spanish parties themselves. He suggested that it might 
be possible to reach an agreement with the Spanish parties to grant 
immediate free passage to all ships with observing officers on board. 

Under their plan special restrictions were laid upon the Spanish 
parties which would prevent an unrestricted seizure of merchant ships. 
The special circumstances of the Spanish conflict would have to be taken 
into account ; thus, according to their plan, the Spanish parties would 
not interfere with ships carrying neutral observers, and in certain 
zones, which would have to be fixed, they should not commit hostile 
actions. 

Germany and Italy did not want a Communist Spain, and he did 
not think, said Herr von Ribbentrop, there were many Powers that 
did. The Comintern were working continuously, and he had lately 
heard from Valencia that the authorities there had received the 
order from the Comintern to stir up trouble at all costs, to create 
international complications. Their latest propaganda was that Italy 
and Germany had territorial claims in Spain ; it was profoundly to be 
regretted that such assertions, which could not deny their propagandist 
character, were given even the slightest consideration in the press. 

The Polish delegate considered the Franco-British offer deserved 
the sympathetic consideration of the Committee, and the Czechoslovak, 
speaking for the Little Entente, said the chairman’s plan undoubtedly 
had the advantage of being a reaffirmation of one very carefully 
i and forming a whole which it would be inexpedient to 
disturb, 

The Greek delegate, representing the Balkan Entente, made an 
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identical declaration, and was supported by the Austrian, Danish and 
Latvian delegates. 

The Estonian delegate said that of the two plans the Anglo-French 
seemed better calculated to overcome the existing difficulties, and the 
Lithuanian agreed. The Norwegian delegate said that plan provided a 
solution which was fair, practical and neutral, but the Italo-German 
proposals were also inspired by the desire to avoid further difficulties 
arising out of the application of the non-intervention principle. 

The Finnish representative said he felt there were many steps that 
could still be taken to fill the loopholes in the existing scheme. 

Lord Plymouth declared that the British Government were not 
prepared to accept strictures on their conduct in the dispute from any 
quarter, since they considered them not deserved. If all the other 
Powers had observed the Agreement in the letter and the spirit as the 
British Government had done the position in Spain would be very 
different. 

As regards the Leipzig he would only say that it would be hard 
to find a handful of people in the United Kingdom willing that the 
Government should join in action against the party accused without 
giving that party a right to be heard. 

He then referred to the proposals of France and Great Britain 
and the counter-proposals, and said that, in their view, the latter would 
eliminate from the observation scheme something they regarded as 
vital. Nothing that had been said showed that the granting of belligerent 
rights could be regarded as a substitute for naval observation, or a full 
maritime scheme in effective form. It would help the side strongest 
at sea. 

He considered the French Government’s decision regarding the 
land frontier to be a reasonable position to have adopted in the circum- 
stances, and, turning to the Italian delegate’s speech he said Italy did 
not appear to regard the withdrawal of volunteers as of much im- 
portance, and most of the speeches made had not contained any 
constructive contribution to a solution. 

The Dutch delegate proposed that the British Government be 
charged to make an effort to bring the two points of view together 
and this suggestion was supported by those of France, Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Turkey, Poland, Portugal, the U.SS.R. 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Belgium and Greece, and was then adopted 
unanimously. 

July 16th.—The Non-Intervention Committee met to consider the 
British proposals for a compromise on Spain, and decided unanimously 
that they formed a suitable basis for discussion. The detailed 
examination of them was entrusted to the Chairman’s Sub-Committee. 

Lord Plymouth, opening the discussion, pointed out that the 
proposals were essentially compromize proposals, intended to provide 
a workable solution, and they represented a fair balance between the 
various points of view. Further, though the Committee was naturally 
at liberty to discuss any modifications, his Government regarded the 
various items as closely dependent on each other, and the omission oF 
alteration of any of them would necessarily affect their attitude towards 
the other parts. 

He then explained that the duty of the proposed observers 2! 
Spanish ports would be simply to report to the Committee the names 
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and nationality of ships arriving, stating whether they carried observers 
or had been exempted from doing so. The actual observation of 
cargoes on the sea frontiers would continue as before, and so would 
the system of land observation. 

Turning to the reasons for granting belligerent rights, he said the 
Government regarded the recognition of belligerency as something 
which Governments had the right to give or withhold on the merits 
of the case. For several months the conflict had been of a kind which 
would have justified such recognition in normal circumstances, but the 
circumstances had not been normal. 

The presence of large numbers of foreigners had made it impossible 
for Governments to regard the combatants as being sufficiently in- 
dependent of foreign ties to be treated in accordance with normal 
international principles: that was why the grant of belligerency had 
been made dependent on the withdrawal of volunteers. 

Now that the four naval Powers could no longer act jointly 
through the patrol system, it was essential to seek the best 
means of avoiding incidents. Recognition of belligerency enabled 
neutral Powers to define the responsibilities of their warships and to 
preserve a real neutrality. As recognition was to be given to both sides 
an equal concession was asked from all Governments. Equal treatment 
of the two parties had been the essence of the Agreement. 

Herr von Ribbentrop, after saying he would accept the proposals 
as a basis of discussion, observed that details of the plan, especially 
the “form and timing of execution” would have to be definitely 
discussed and laid down; in those discussions he would suggest 
modifications of certain details. All would hope for the necessary 
collaboration of the two parties in Spain. 

Count Grandi said Italy was glad to see that the plan contained 
the essential elements for a solution ; a very detailed discussion would, 
however, be necessary. He also said he hoped the South American 
countries would shortly be represented on the Committee. 

Statements in support of the plan on its general lines were made 
by the delegates of Norway, Poland, Greece, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Rumania, Sweden, the Irish Free State, and 
Finland. 

M. Corbin pointed out that the plan established a relationship 
between the granting of belligerent rights and the prior observance 
of certain conditions. These concerned two principal points: the 
first related to the stationing of observers in Spanish ports, and the 
second to the withdrawal of volunteers. The French Government 
considered it necessary that these two questions should be definitely 
cleared up before any discussion took place regarding the conditions 
under which belligerency could be recognized. 

The Lithuanian delegate next supported the proposals, and M. 
Maisky then explained that the Soviet Government had been actuated 
by three motives in considering them. First, by the desire to isolate 
the conflict ; second, to eliminate foreign interference of any kind ; and 
third, by the desire to respect the rights and privileges which the 
legitimate Spanish Government should enjoy according to international 
law. They were willing to accept the proposals as a basis for discussion. 
_ The Portuguese delegate, in accepting them, said the British 
Government had given a great example of moderation and balance. 
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His Government were prepared to restore the system of observation 
on their land frontier as soon as the following conditions were present 
simultaneously: the complete abandonment of naval patrol, and 
the re-establishment of control on the French frontier. 

The Austrian, Albanian, and Belgian delegates agreed that the 
plan should be examined by the Sub-Committee, and the Hungarian, 
though without instructions from his Government, associated himself 
with that standpoint. 

July 20th.—The Sub-Committee considered the British proposals, 
and agreed in principle to the establishment of international officers 
in Spanish ports in place of the naval patrol, and referred the details 
involved to a technical sub-committee. 

Disagreement then appeared as to the order in which the two 
main proposals (withdrawal of volunteers and granting of belligerent 
rights) should be considered. Lord Plymouth, supported by the 
French and Russian delegates, proposed that, on the ground of urgency, 
they should first consider Section E (paragraph 9) of the British plan 
in the order in which the items were there given, 7.e. (1) the establish- 
ment of officers in Spanish ports ; (2) withdrawal of foreign volunteers ; 
and (3) the conditions on which belligerent rights were to be granted. 

Count Grandi proposed that they should first reach agreement 
on the following points: (1) Place on record that the system of naval 
patrol was no longer in force ; (2) the immediate re-establishment of 
supervision on the land frontiers; and (3) immediate approaches to 
be made to the parties in Spain, to ascertain whether they would admit 
in their ports the observers of the Committee. 

Herr Woermann said the German Government considered the 
mandate of naval control had come to an end with the withdrawal of 
Germany and Italy. He could not agree to a procedure which would 
have the effect of smothering the question of belligerent rights. 

Lord Plymouth said he had not anticipated that the question of 
withdrawing the remaining part of the naval control—that of the 
British and French fleets—would now be raised, and he had no in- 
structions as to the points raised by Italy and Germany. He would 
however, ask for them. 

Later Lord Plymouth proposed they should consider item (2 
of paragraph 9 (withdrawal of volunteers), but Count Grandi said that 
before they dealt with any other subject it was essential that con- 
sideration should be given to other parts of the British plan, in particular, 
to the “ supervision of traffic entering Spain by land.” At present, 
control was being exercised only against territory under the jurisdiction 
of the Spanish Nationalist Government. 

M. Corbin said the question of land control was intimately linked 
with that of naval control. It would be impossible to restore the 
former until a new system was established for the sea. This view was 
supported by M. Maisky. 

Herr Woermann agreed with Count Grandi, but M. Corbin pointed 
out that it was understood they should discuss the various proposals 
in the order set out in paragraph 9. The three questions in that 
paragraph were those on which it would be necessary to approach the 
two parties in Spain. 

The Portuguese delegate said the British proposals formed 4 
balanced whole and each point would have to be discussed before 4 
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jinal decision could be taken on any of them, and therefore before any 
approach could be made to the Spanish parties regarding the three 
questions in paragraph 9. 

Lord Plymouth suggested that paragraph 2 of the plan (super- 
vision of traffic entering Spain by land) should be discussed as part of 
item (1) of paragraph g, provided it was clearly understood that the 
next point would be that set out in item (2), ¢.e. withdrawal of volunteers. 

Count Grandi would not accept this, stating that Italy considered 
the various items should be discussed in the order of the British plan 
and no other. (This meant that the Committee would pass from 
Proposal 1 (a) and (b)—the establishment of officers at Spanish ports 
in place of the naval patrol—to Proposal 2—the system of supervision 
on land frontiers to be restored at once—and then take Proposals 3 to 6 
before any consideration of Proposal 7. (Proposal 3 was for the 
eranting of belligerent rights, and Proposal 7 for the withdrawal of 
volunteers). 

As agreement proved impossible, the delegates agreed to adjourn 
in order to consult their Governments. 


Turkey. 

July 8th.—Signature of Non-Aggression Pact with Afghanistan, 
Iran, and Iraq. (See Iran). 

July 10th.—The press, in reproducing messages exchanged between 
Ataturk and the rulers of the other three countries on the signature of 
the Pact, emphasized its significance in the promotion of peace and 
good-will in Western Asia. 

It was understood that the Council of the Asiatic Pact, formed in 
accordance with its terms, had decided to promote the candidature of 
Turkey for a permanent seat on the Council of the League. 

July 12th.—The Ministers of Foreign Affairs and the Interior in 


Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 14th.—Senator Robinson, the Democratic leader, who was 
largely responsible for the Judiciary Reorganization Bill, died in 
Washington. 

July 15th.—The President sent a letter to Senator Barkley, the 
Acting Democratic Leader of the Senate, in which he said: “I believe 
it is the duty of Congress to legislate this Session to reorganize the 
Federal Courts. May I therefore tell you very simply once more that 
the objectives of the President, and I believe of the great majority of 
our citizens, remain the same.” 

The abandonment of the Judicial Reform Bill, he added, would 
place the responsibility squarely on Congress. The people of the 
United States, he said, had called for economic security and for major 
social improvements, which he described as bank reform, agricultural 
reform, labour reform, housing reform, and judicial reform. ‘“ To 
abandon any reform of judicial processes at this Session means abandon- 
— of the objectives’ and he believed it was their duty to carry 
them out. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 7th.—The Under-Secretary of State, in a speech at Virginia 
University, regretted that in the domain of world peace he could give 
no assurance that “‘ the portents for the future were hopeful.” He 
went on: ‘* We have seen Spain become the battleground of funda- 
mentally antagonistic dogmas which men have evolved since the 
outbreak of the World War, which have had their genesis in want and 
misery, in a sense of injustice, social or national, in the belief on the 
part of the peoples that through the realization of these concepts they 
may attain a remedy for the ills from which they have suffered. As 
is so often the case with conflicting doctrines, the spread of one doctrine 
is regarded as a menace by the adherents of the opposing one.” 

It was no diplomatic secret anywhere that supporters of these 
tenets, “short of actually intervening, openly and officially,” had 
lent aid to one or other of the factions in Spain, and it was in that fact 
that “‘ the most immediate danger to the peace of the world lies to-day.” 
The U.S. Government had watched with sympathy “ the efforts so 
painstakingly made by certain Governments” to obtain a basis of 
agreement for non-intervention. 

The Government had made clear its belief that the principle of 
non-intervention was the sole policy, not only for localizing the conflict, 
but as rendering an assurance that the United States would not become 
involved. 

Mr. Welles then said the Spanish war was really only a manifesta- 
tion of the disease from which the world was suffering, and he diagnosed 
this in an examination of the developments since the War. At its 
conclusion the thing that was needed above all was the vision of a true 
statesman and the knowledge of a far-sighted economist. 

The League had been designed to prepare the way for a more just 
and reasonable international life, but it suffered at the outset from 
three grave handicaps ; the vanquished did not at once meet the victors 
as sovereign equals at its council table; great Powers like Russia and 
the U.S.A. did not take part; and the Covenant, through its in- 
corporation in the Treaty, became to all intents and purposes a method 
whereby the iniquities and the intolerable moral and material burdens 
imposed upon the vanquished might be continued for an indeterminate 
time. 
The injustices resulting from the War had never yet been rectified, 
and a vicious circle had been created. As to what the remedy was, and 
what America could offer, he said the chief features of the Govern- 
ment’s programme were : (1) the revitalization of international morals | 
which meant, first and foremost, the sanctity of the pledged word 
given between nations; and likewise reaffirmation of those salutary 
tenets of international law which had been evolved as civilization had 
advanced, but were to-day regarded more in the breach than in the 
observance ; (2) the abolition or at least reduction of all the in- 
numerable artificial barriers to trade; (3) limitation and eventual 
reduction of armaments; and frequent conferences between repre- 
sentatives of Governments and free intercourse between their peoples, 
with free exchange of ideas. 

Mr. Welles considered that if war occurred outside the Wester 
Hemisphere the American nations ‘“‘cannot stay clear of its 
consequences.” 
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He then turned to the prospects of a trade agreement, and said he 
was glad to say that “it would seem that the United Kingdom and 
Dominions of the British Empire, in addition to Canada, realize the 
vital need for participation in this programme (the Government’s pro- 
eramme of trade agreements) for their own benefit as well as for the sake 
of world appeasement, and are prepared to consider favourably the 
negotiation of such agreements with the United States.” 

~ In conclusion, he said America would again join in seeking agree- 
ments “* under which the present mad armament race may be arrested. 
If the nations oversea will on their part undertake to find those political 
readjustments of the iniquities which arose between themselves after 
the War. . . . I believe that American public opinion would over- 
whelmingly favour such co-operation on the part of their Government 
as that which I have outlined.” 

July 10th.—The Secretary of State announced that, as “ there is 
not universal acceptance by the Washington Naval Powers of a limit 
of gun calibre at 14-inch,” the Government, with the greatest re- 
luctance, would mount 16-inch guns in the two new battleships laid 
down in January. 

It was announced that the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Finance Minister of China had concluded an agreement under which 
China would purchase a “ substantial’? amount of gold from the 
U.S.A., and the United States would, in its turn, buy from China a 
quantity of silver, the amount of which was unspecified to discourage 
speculation. 

Gold bought by China was to come from the sterilized or inactive 
fund and would be taken at 35 U.S. dollars an ounce and left in America 
as reserve against paper currency. Silver was to be bought by America 
at 45 U.S. cents. an ounce and, as and when received, silver certificates to 
the amount of the cost would be issued, thus extending the volume 
of currency in circulation in the United States. 

July 12th.—It was announced that Mr. Hull had informed the 
Chinese and Japanese Embassies that “‘ an armed conflict between 
Japan and China would be a great blow to the cause of peace and world 
progress,” 

July 13th.—Mr. Hull informed the press that he had received a 
communication from the British Government regarding the Far East, 
which had reached him after he had spoken to the Chinese and Japanese 
Ambassadors. He added that the Government would continue their 
policy of separate and independent action; but this was without 
prejudice to the fact that the peace policy of the United States ran 
parallel with that of Great Britain, and that developments in the Far 
East might warrant similar, though not joint, action, 

July 16th.—Mr. Hull made a statement regarding the Far East in 
which he remarked that ‘* Unquestionably there are in a number of 
tegions tensions and strains which on their face involve only those 
countries that are near neighbours, but which in their ultimate analysis 
ae the inevitable concern of the whole world. . . . There can be no 
‘rious hostilities anywhere in the world which do not, in one way or 
another, affect the rights or obligations of this country.” 

July 19th.—The New York Times, in an article by Mrs. McCormick 
believed to represent the views of President Roosevelt, referred to the 
sudden appearance of a new menace to peace—the Chinese crisis—and 
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said there was now no more talk of conferences, either in the Executive 
offices or in the State Department. The President had made some 
suggestions to M. Van Zeeland, but these were in the nature of friendly 
counsels regarding things Europe might do for herself. _“* At present,” 
it went on, “ there is not the slightest prospect that this Government 
will take any international initiative beyond the example already given 
in the Good Neighbour policy achieved in this hemisphere. . . .” 
Washington was moving “ very cautiously among the incalcul- 
ables of the present outlook,’ just because they were incalculables. 
This tendency to move warily had “a direct bearing on the application 
of our neutrality policy when and if it becomes necessary to invoke it.” 


US.S.R. 
July 7th.—The Director-General of the Tass Agency, M. Doletski, 


was denounced in the press as an enemy of the people. 

It was understood that the Government had complained to the 
Japanese Embassy that Japanese troops had been landed at Bolishoi, 
one of the islets in the Amur, and requested an explanation. 

The Embassy was reported to have replied that as the islets 
belonged to Manchukuo there could be no pledge that soldiers would 
not be stationed on them. 

July 8th.—Reports were current that among other persons arrested 
for treason were Kaminsky, Rudzutak, Mezhlauk (a member of the 
Politburo), Karakhan, Krestinsky, Rozengolz, Ossinsky, Unschlicht, 
and Stern. 

July oth.—The Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union, 
meeting under the presidency of M. Stalin, passed unanimously the law 
for electing a new Supreme Council of the Union, to consist of two 
Chambers, the Union Council and the Council of Nationalities. 

Aron Solts, a Judge of the Supreme Court, was reported to have 
been arrested. 

July 12th.—The Turkish Foreign Minister and the Minister of the 
Interior arrived in Moscow. 

July 13th.—Reports reached Moscow of the shooting in the Far 
East of 61 “leaders and members of a Trotskyist-Japanese-German 
terroristic spy, diversionist, organization working on the Far Eastern 
railways and systematically supplying espionage information to 4 
certain foreign intelligence service.” ; 

The Communist Party organ at Tiflis reported the shooting 0! 
seven Georgians, “ old Bolshevists,” who had pleaded guilty to “in 
fidelity to the Fatherland, which took the form of spying for the Fascist 
circles of one foreign State, and also committing diversionist and 
wrecking acts in Georgia’s industry and trade.” 

July 14th.—The arrests were reported of the Commissar of Educa- 
tion, M. Bubnoff, and of a well-known writer named Pilnyak. 

July 15th.—The Moscow-Volga Canal was opened to regular 
navigation, and it was announced that 55,000 convicts, who had worked 
on the construction, had been released. 

July 17th.—The Presidium of the Central Executive Committee (the 
Tsik) passed a resolution declaring “ decollectivization ”’ to be a crime, 
and ordering the punishment of persons who began the movemel! 
and of local officials who failed to prevent it. (The peasants of some 
districts, understanding that the new Constitution gave them freedo™ 
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to belong to collective farms or not, as they chose, had liquidated the 
collectives and distributed the live stock, machinery, etc.) 

July 19th.—The Turkish Foreign Minister left Moscow and a state- 
ment was issued to the effect that the interests of both countries 
demanded the preservation of their relations of friendship in full as a 
stable element in their foreign policies. 

Publication of text of Naval Agreement with Great Britain. 
See Great Britain, External Affairs). 


Vatican City. 

July 11th.—Cardinal Pacelli’s address at Lisieux. (See France, 
External A ffatrs). 

July 17th.—In an address to American visitors from Chicago 
the Pope said: “* You have a great city and also—why not say it—a 
creat Cardinal-Archbishop, so courageous in defence of the rights of 
God and of the Church, and so fervent in the salvation of souls.” 


Yugoslavia. 

July 19th.—Disorders occurred in Belgrade following protests by 
the leaders of the Orthodox Church against the Government’s Bill for 
ratifying the Concordat with the Vatican, which was believed to give 
the Roman Church a privileged position. (About 48 per cent. of the 
population belonged to the Orthodox Church, and 37 per cent. to 
the Latin). 

A procession arranged by the demonstrators was forbidden by 
the police, but the people were invited from the pulpit of the Orthodox 
Cathedral to ignore the ban, and four Serbian Bishops and 50 priests 
headed a procession which came into collision with gendarmes soon 
alter it had started. The gendarmes charged and injured a Bishop 
and several other people, and demonstrations were then held against 
their action, and against the Minister of the Interior, Father Koroshetz 
(a Roman Catholic). 

The Bill was being debated in Parliament, and when news of the 
street affray reached the Deputies fighting occurred between Government 
and Opposition Members. 

The Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church issued orders for measures 
to be taken against all Senators and Deputies who voted for the Bill. 

_ The Parliamentary Executive of the Government Party (the 
Yugoslav Radical Union), protested against the intervention of the 
Orthodox Church in politics. 

July 20th.—Further demonstrations occurred in Belgrade against 
the Concordat, and the police were compelled to charge the crowd. 

_ The Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church, regarding the Bill as, 
: effect already ratified, ordered black flags to be flown over all Churches 
or 15 days. 
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